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I. 
MY SAVAGE AUNT IZZY. 

UNT IZZY (her name is Isabella) sent for me in haste, and in 
A haste I arrived. She embraced me breathlessly. Then, too 
late, I remembered that she did everything breathlessly. 

I deliberately went to the mirror and perfected my tie. 

“You are good!”’ quoth she, “to come——” 

“Running?” I laughed. “TI shall say nothing—I trust I shall do 
nothing—to destroy the pleasing illusion.” I could not fancy where 
she got it. “Yes, I am good!” 

“ And J am good.” 

I bowed silently. 

My aunt sighed. 

“ And she is—not—exactly !” 

I wondered who. 

“ Well—perhaps less good than we,” I agreed, as modestly as I 
thought my aunt would permit. 

My aunt did not answer me. 

“ And we must save her!” she cried very suddenly. 

“ Certainly,” said I. “Who?” 

“ Nancy!” said my aunt, with reproach for my wanton ignorance. 
And then I for the first time understood. 


“Oh!” I said with relief. It did not seem as important, just then, 
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as—the cook, for instance. “What has she done? Eloped? And is it 
the violinist?—or the mandolinist?—or the palmist? Perhaps it is 
the Count?” I rapidly guessed—crescendo. 

“Don’t be silly, Jock. There has been no elopement—as yet. But 
last night the three of them were here. And the poet besides! Oh, 
such a night! Can’t you see that I haven’t slept?” 

“Oh, well > T temporized. But she cut me off there. 

“Tt is far from ‘ well,’ Jock, and you know it. She was to study 
Greek with me—and Sanscrit. She promised.” 

“ When she was seven !” 

“‘ She was ten!” 

“But, aunt, dear, Greek—and Sanscrit—for Nan at ten !—even 
at twenty-one!” 

“Most proper for a girl who is to be the wife of a clergyman of 
the Established Church! Most proper!” 

“Oh, proper enough,” I admitted. 

' Nan had only a speaking acquaintance with the word! 

“She must be able to help him to write his sermons.” 

“ She’d better deliver them for him.” 

“ Jock, you’re sacrilegious !” 

“ Well—her husband’s flock—when he gets one—will be better 
pleased, I will warrant you.” 

She was quite impervious to my humor. 

“ Just fancy her the wife of poor, dear Cawdor 

This referred to the fact, familiar to our family since Nan’s birth, 
that she was to marry her Cousin Cawdor as soon as he received his 
orders. That event was now impending. It had been alluringly held 
up to Nan as a very grand marriage, and she had assented to it with 
enthusiasm at the age of seven, when grand marriages are most likely 
to create enthusiasm in the mind of a maiden. . Cawdor was destined 
to a very handsome living in London, and was thence expected to reach 
one of the archbishoprics speedily. 





1? 


II. 
DAMN THOSE WASP-WAISTED COUNTS! 


“ Jock, what do you suppose they mean ?” 

“ Aunt, I—I really—I am not good at—er—guessing. 
I knew that I had better not guess. 

“They mean—nothing !” 

“Not a thing!” I was sure of that now. 

“The others. But the Count——” 

I became savage. 

“ He’s in earnest!” I said belligerently. 

“ And he’s really less account than any of them!” 
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For an instant I suspected a pun. But I looked at my aunt and 
knew better. Her face was quite embattled. 

“Yes!” I cried. “Damn those wasp-waisted counts who take our 
girls to Europe——” 

“ And whip them !” 

My aunt hissed it horridly. And she did not rebuke my pro- 
fanity. 

“Yes,” I agreed. “ They wear corsets !” 

“T have heard so, and I believe it!” 

I would second anything my aunt said about counts—and Porphory 
especially. She seemed willing to reciprocate. 

“ And her money! Don’t fail to keep those things before her mind’s 
“Tf our girls would think of them more often—the wasp-waists— 
the whippings—the corsets—the money !” 

Again my crescendo! I thought Aunt Izzy would certainly be 
pleased. 

She put up her lorgnon and stared at me. 

* Jock, you have said that twice— Our girls.’ And you are extra- 
ordinarily savage. I didn’t know that you had a girl for him to take. 
If you have, you are of no use to me in this.” 

I wonder if I looked as much like a sheep as I felt. 

“ Aunt Izzy,” I said, “I used the term colloquially. I have no 
girl. No girl has me. I am fancy free.” 

“Never mind. I knew it. You are too safe with girls—and they 
are too safe with you. That is the reason they don’t care for you. 
And because they are too daring and up to date is the reason you don’t 
care for them.” 

“Thank you, aunt,” said I, with a gasp. 

'“ Oh, if you had only come oftener!” 

“Do you think I am good for her?” 

“ Good for her!” 

Aunt Izzy’s wonderful inflection completed the compliment. 

“ Aunt, dear, I am pleased ” ae it. I have never before had the 
least encouragement to think so.’ 

“ You're entirely too modest, Jock. Yes! Why, she never — up 
after ten o’clock when you are here!’’ 

“T believe not.” 

“Only once it was ten-thirty.” 

“Eh? When was that?” I begged gladly. 

“The night you brought Fizzbang. I made you stay the other half 
hour! The dear little dog!” 

“Thank God and Fizzbang!” I laughed, “that that was my worst 


indiscretion.” 
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“If you had come oftener they wouldn’t have stayed so late—so 
often.” 

“T noticed that I had a stopping and starting effect upon them. 
I think they call me the old man.” 

“ Yes,” said my aunt very proudly. 

I am puzzled to this day to know by what a curious course of indi- 
rection my aunt got her notion of me. As you may already have ob- 
served, it differed considerably from mine. 

The clock struck. My aunt started up and began to hurry. I 
recognized these symptoms. I got to my feet. 

“Yes,” said my aunt, “I feel that I did the right thing in con- 
fiding the matter to you.” 

“ Quite,” I answered oracularly, wondering what matter it was 
exactly. 

Aunt Izzy suddenly remembered that she was not hurrying suffi- 
ciently. 

“ Now, go, Jock, dear,”— she pushed at me,—“ but be sure to come 
to-morrow. We must consult further. The peril is imminent. Think 
of some plans in the meantime. Four. What ts it I have at three 
to-day? No matter. It is something. I'll consult my diary. Four? 
Kiss me—and go.” 

She was gone before I was. 

III. 
IF ALL COUSINS WERE LIKE ME THIS WOULD BE A BETTER WORLD. 


As I stood on the steps buttoning my gloves in a very leisurely fash- 
ion, I fancied that the door of the vestibule opened behind me. I looked. 
It was closed. Then, thinking that Aunt Izzy might not have gone 
as yet, and wanted to “ consult” further, I turned and tried the knob. 
It yielded softly, but felt as if held in the hand of someone. “The 
maid,” thought I. ; 

On my way down the street I was whistling, softly, the Intermezzo. 
At a distance someone began to whistle a pretty tenor to it. At first 
it pleased me. But the tenor took to trills and cadenzas while I was 
doing the theme, and I stopped to anathematize his impudence. Then, 
to show my mettle, I took it up again—strenuously. Again the tenor 
joined my soprano—nearer now. We went on in that fashion’ until 
a bystander could have traced the defiance in each part—spoiling the 
melody. Some passers smiled at me knowingly. It came nearer. The 
steps of my accompanist fell into accord with mine. Closer and closer. 
I was vengeful as an Indian. Someone laughed. A small hand was 
shoved into mine. Nan! 

I veered upon her savagely. But her sublime unconsciousness of my 
wrath disarmed me. She was desperately laboring, with her smaller 
person, to keep step with me. 
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“ Jock,”—she was quiterbreathless,—“ if you would make them just 
a little shorter-——” 

I laughed and did so. 

“ Thanks,” said Nan. 

We paced along in silence for a half dozen strides. Then Nan, 
having recovered her breath,— 

“ Jock, what was it?” 

“The Intermezzo.” 

“ Jock!” 

“What was what?” 

Though I knew it perfectly. 

“Your confab with Aunt Izzy.” 

“Oh! Nothing much,” I evaded, with the lightness of determined 
deception. 

“ Nothing much!” 

Nan seemed sufficiently savage to please me. 

“ Of no consequence in the least.” 

“It was about—me!” 

6 Yes.” , 

I fancy this was only a shrewd guess of Nan’s. She was quite un- 
horsed by my frank affirmative. 

“ And you called it nothing—much !” 

“But, Nan——” 

I pretended great regret. 

“Of not the least consequence !” 

“But, Nan——” 

I had to laugh at Nan’s dear, savage face. 

“Yes! It is easy to langh—at—other people’s—troubles !”” 

“Troubles! Oh Nan!” 

Nan softened. 

“ Jock, please be on my side.” 

I pretended to reflect. 

“ Please!” 

She swung over the muddy gutter we were passing by my arm. 
She seemed to know that I would be on her side! And for her mere 
begging. 

“ Jock, you’re lovely!’ she declared. “I knew you wouldn’t fight 
against me! If all cousins were like you——” 

“This would be a better world,” I finished for her solemnly. 

She laughed her approval, and resumed her own step—two to my 
one. 

“How did you know?” I asked. 
“T listened.” 
“Listened? For shame, Nan!” 
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But she did not seem in the least ashamed. She laughed very joy- 


ously. 

“ Where ?” 

“ At the portiére.” 

I had to laugh myself. 

“Nan! Eavesdropped 

My chiding was too plainly a matter of duty and not morality. It 
had no effect upon my cousin. 

“Yes,” she confessed cheerfully. 

“But, Nan, it’s si 

“Oh Jock, stop it! You’re living in the dark ages. Everybody 
listens.” 

I threw out my chest. 

“T never did in all my life!” 

“ Oh !—women!” 

“Oh! As to that——” 

“You don’t know? No, you don’t know anything about women. 
If you’d come to see me oftener—you’d know more.” 

“ Aunt thinks you a rather dangerous apostle,” I laughed. “She 
thinks I am the only one who is safe from your—your a 

“Well, you are—safe! Did she ask you to come to-morrow ?” 

I hesitated. 

“T know she did.” 

“ She said I must.” 

“ What time ?” 

“Oh! Didn’t you hear that?” 

“No. You were going then and I had to get out of the way. And 
I didn’t arrive at the curtain till you were half done.” 

She spoke of it with grief. 

“Then I won’t tell you,” I said triumphantly. 

“ All right,” said Nan cheerfully, “I’ll have to stay in all day 
then.” 

She left me and went back, whistling the Intermezzo. 

I was more and more tempted to turn and look at her. Presently 
I did. She was a lovely little figure sailing away from me very joy- 
ously. The afternoon sun was on her hair. I could see the splendors 
of it even at the distance I was. Nan! Our little butterfly! Nan! 
Who had never had a mother but for one short hour! Save dear little 
Nan! I laughed at Aunt Izzy’s imaginings. Then I had a moment of 
anger! That anyone should—Nan looked back. I am sure she knew 
exactly what I was thinking. She smiled hugely and flung me a kiss. 
Without considering what I was doing, I flung one back. Then, when I 
remembered, I darted around a corner. But still I saw her. She was 
walking backward with a wondering look in her eyes. Is not that 
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strange? That I could see her after I had turned the corner? And 
that she should walk backward—with that look ? 

Before I got home I tried to recollect what she might have heard. 
Then I said some things which I may not set down here. 

Anyhow, I wished that she had not listened—on that occasion. 


IV. 
THROUGH THE HOLE IN THE GLASS. 

Next day Aunt Izzy came to the hole in front of my ledger. It 
was the first time she had done it. She seemed to feel that she had 
bearded us all in our den,—though she was preternaturally brave—for 
awoman. She kept her veil down. 

“ Jock,” she whispered rather breathlessly, “come closer to the 
hole.” 

I stretched my upper half over my desk to do so. 

“ Nan has discovered that you are to come at four. F 

“T didn’t tell her!” I defended before I was accused. 

“You must have !” 

“ Aunt Izzy,” I asseverated very solemnly, “I refused !” 

“ Oh, she asked you?” 

oe Yes.” 

“ She did not ask me. It’s curious,” observed Aunt Izzy. “I blamed 
you, and I came to say some plain words about it. But She asked 
me to go to the dressmaker with her at two. I said, very kindly, that 
I would, though it was an unusual request. Later she said that she 
could not go at that hour, as she had arranged to meet Peilini. She 
asked me if I could go at three. I also said I could go at three. Then 
she recalled that she had promised to walk in the Park with Count 
Porphory at three, and suggested four. Of course, I had to say that I 
had made an engagement for that hour.” 

I laughed quite odiously. 

My aunt froze me with her starers. “ You will come at three. We 
will have finished before she gets back with her horrid Count!” 

“ Exactly!” I said with enthusiasm. 

“ Do not be late,” said my aunt finally. 

As she swept out Mr. Peuter, who always walked the floor in front 
of our desks from eleven to twelve in the morning and from two to 
three in the afternoon, stepped hastily aside to let her pass. My aunt 
acknowledged his gallantry with a regal jerk of the head. Mr. Peuter, 
when she had passed, turned and looked thoughtfully after her. He 
stood that way a moment. Then he put on his glasses and stared at 
her as she descended the steps, flinging her train out of the way in a 
fashion I could only account for by her annoyance at my laughter. 

“Say, look at Peuter!” whispered Barker. 
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As I looked up Mr. Peuter’s eye caught and held mine coldly for a 
moment. Then he resumed his walk up and down in front of our 


desks. 

That was at ten in the morning. At twenty-five minutes to three 
in the afternoon I got a telegram from Aunt Izzy. 

“ Come at two,” it said. “Do not fail. Be on time. Very impor- 


_ tant! Come!” 


V. 
SHE NEVER SANG AFTER I HAD BEEN THERE! 


I must have arrived in an unusual state of irruption. I meant to 
reprimand her savagely. But, first, I supposed that she would explain - 
both the curious telegram and the change from three to two. She said 
nothing whatever concerning either thing. On the contrary, she began 
with great placidity : 

“ Excuse my hair-papers.” She smiled. “ Where did we leave off 
yesterday, Jock, dear?” : 

“ Where you thought I was good for her,” said I, in the irony which 
was always fruitless with both Aunt Izzy and Nan. 

“Yes,” cried my aunt with immediate and joyous recollection, 
“when you go she retires at once and goes to sleep immediately.” 

“ As if tired?” I gibed. 

I was startled and shocked by the fancy of a snicker behind the 
portiére. I slyly reconnoitered. I could see no one. But I heard: 

“Ssh! On—my—side! Remember !” 

My aunt was going on: 

“ Quite. After the others go she lies awake. Sometimes she laughs 
to herself—or sings. I have taken the liberty of listening.” 

The last with a righteousness which was a bit shocking. 

“T am going to put her entirely into your hands! J can do nothing 
with her. She says Yes and does No.” 

“ Well,” I laughed hopelessly, “ what am I to do?” 

“ Simply save her.” 

There was a faint applause at the door. 

“Yes, Jock, dear, for Cawdor !” 

“ For—Cawdor !” 

I had speech for nothing more. 

Now it was a small laugh. 

“ Aunt Izzy, I will not only ¢ry—I will do it!—if she must be in- 
carcerated !” 

“ Jock, dear, I knew you would—for Cawdor! You always liked 
him.” 

I have always detested him! 

“ How encouraging you are!” 
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“Now, if we are to conspire, aunt, let it be in plain words, so that 
no one——” 

Something like a kiss against a hand came from the door-way. 

“___no one”—I repeated it odiously—“ can misunderstand.” 

“Well, first,” counselled my aunt, “she must be prevented from 
becoming more—more——” 

“ Popular,” said I. 

“ How delicately you put it, Jock, dear! She ought to thank you 
for that. I meant to say—daring !” 

Again the kiss against a hand. 

“You must be here always!” 

“ Sort of scarecrow ?” 

“Yes. To keep the ravens away——” 

“From the vegetables.” 

“ The money.” 

6 Ssh 1k 

But I was too late. The little laugh was so distinct that my aunt 
went that way to look. I caught her—quite in time. 

“Where are you going?” I asked, leading her away from the door. 

“T thought I heard her. Did you hear anything ?” 

“The dog,” I said. 

“ Jock, she would be horrid enough to listen. Doesn’t that show 
how far she has gone on the road to——” 

“ Havesdropping,” I laughed. 

Aunt Izzy gave up. 

“Think of my three months in Europe with no one in the house 
besides the servants—and you.” 

“Take her with you.” 

“ And have all the shady noblemen in Europe trailing after us? 
Spoiling Cawdor’s last holiday before his ordination? No! I love her, 
but I will not sacrifice Cawdor to her—yet.” 

“ A minister is brought up on the idea of sacrifice. He will expect 
nothing else.” 

Aunt Izzy’s face hardened as if she were going into battle. 

“Well, he shall have something else! I feel that I can put the 
whole matter into your hands with the certainty of a happy result.” 

Again I wondered briefly where my aunt got her interpretation 
of me. 

“ But,” I sighed, “ I’m afraid she’ll marry me if she sees too much 
of me—and no one else ?” 

“You!” laughed my aunt. “She would no more think of marry- 
ing you than that”—she looked about for some object sufficiently im- 


becile—“ post !”” 
The “post” she referred to was an emaciated Corinthian column 
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which supported a bust of .Doctor Hahnemann. My aunt’s husband 
had been a doctor—a violent high-dilutionist. The column was out 
of repair and very seedy. It had a red plush band at its top—now very 
dusty. 

The curtain was agitated violently. 

“ Of one thing you must be absolutely certain at all times, Jock od 





VI. 
THE A TO K LEDGER—AND THE LEDGER FROM K TO Z. 


I po not know, to this day, the one thing about which I was to be 
certain. The door-bell rang a shrill, peremptory alarum. My aunt 
stopped and put up her glasses, as if she could hear better in that way. 
The man was at the door in an absolute jiffy. 

“Ts Mr. Merival here?” asked the familiar voice of—Mr. Peuter! 
And it had all the bank savagery in it. 

An exceedingly realistic dramatization of my dismissal from the 
service of the bank took place in one department of my mind, while 
another was wondering what the horrid reason might be. 

“Yessir! Step right in, sir,” the man was saying. 

“One moment, sir!” 

This was the man. 

“Excuse me, Miss.” 

This was President Peuter. 

What the deuce did it all mean? 

Mr. Peuter came in. My aunt, with her hands in terror to her hair, 
fled by the rear door. 

“Mr. Merival——” 

Peuter halted and seemed sorry he had come. I determined to meet 
my calamity half way. We Merivals are not cowards. 

“T can readily understand,” said I, with what must have seemed 
to an onlooker rather pathetic dignity, “that you must feel some em- 
barrassment—er—at the—because of—er—the object of your 
visit——” 

To my surprise President Peuter looked absolutely craven. 

We glared at each other a moment in terror and despair. Perhaps 
I had not guessed correctly. It must be something worse. I might be 
suspected of some—of the things Barker was once in a while sus- 
pected of. 

“The object of my—er—visit—er—the fact is—er—Mr. Merival, 
I—I was not sure—of—of—finding you here.” 

He seemed to regret my finding! 

“ And—Mr. Merival, sir, I think you—you—keep the ledger from 
Ato K. Aha!” 

As if he had suddenly found a gem. 
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I calmly nodded and awaited his disclosures. 
Mr. Peuter sniffed a little and turned towards the curtain. He must 


have smelled patchouli—my aunt’s perfume. I did. He looked about . 


a little as if in search of something. There was nothing. He seemed 
disappointed. 

“T think, Mr. Merival, sir, that I must ask you hereafter to— 
take—the—ledger from K to Z. Aha!” 

As if he again found something valuable. 

I stared rather crazily. 

“ And let Barker have the one from A to K. Aha!” 

Again Mr. Peuter looked with a sort of sly expectancy about the 
room—again sniffing the patchouli, which I smelled only too plainly. 
Then he said very suddenly : 

“ Good-afternoon, Mr. Merival, sir. Aha!” 

As he hurried through the curtains I heard a swish of petticoats. 
And I was early enough to see the tail of Aunt Izzy’s gown disappear 
through the door of the dining-room. Mr. Peuter could not have helped 
seeing it. I was both sorry and ashamed—for Aunt Izzy. But Mr. 
Peuter was not. He seemed much more sure of himself than he had 
seemed a moment before—and decidedly more cheerful. 

“ Good-afternoon, Mr. Merival, sir,” he cried with almost hilarious 
gayety. He also gave me his hand. This had never happened before. 

I followed him out of the front door to the steps—thinking he 
might yet disclose the sinister purpose of such a mysterious visit— 
quite sure it was not the ledger from K to Z—feeling like a reprieved 
but not quite acquitted criminal. 

Nan was approaching the steps—in a little trepidation, and even 
bravado, I fancied—and I was still more mystified. How did she get 
out and up-town when J supposed her listening at the portiére? She 
ascended the steps. Mr. Peuter violently raped his hat from his head 
and said, with a most distinguished bow,— 

“Back already, Miss?” 

Nan nodded him a beatific yes. 

Mr. Peuter, with another hilarious good-afternoon, was gone. 

“Nan,” begged I, “for Heaven’s sake explain. Am I dreaming? 
Or was that President Peuter—in your house—and is this you—out 
of it? What did he want? And what do you-—” 

“ Close the vestibule-door,” cautioned Nan in a stage whisper. 

I did this. 

“ He’s sneaking up on Aunt Izzy!” declared Nan in another whis- 


per. 
“Who ?” 

“That man.” 

“Don’t you know him?” 
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“T’ve seen him—at your bank. I suppose he sweeps.” 

“ He’s our president !” 

6 Oh !?? 

Nan was no more impressed than if his business had been to sweep. 

“He spoke to you?” 

“Yes. I spoke to him first.” 

“ When ?” 

“When I came out. I said ‘Ssh/’” 

ce Nan i 

“Well, I didn’t want to be caught! He came so suddenly that I 
couldn’t get away. He was at one end of the hall and the man at 
the other. I was between. I knew Aunt Izzy would fly upstairs. 
Her hair wasn’t up. I was surrounded. The only thing I could do was 
to pretend that I was just going out. Fortunately, there was a hat 
and gloves on the hall stand. Fortune favors the eavesdropper. Get 
in now. Aunt Izzy will be wondering where you are. Leave the door 
ajar. I'll sneak in presently. Take her out of the hall at once.” 

While [ was making my disposition to enter like a malefactor, in 
the interest of Nan, she was whispering: 

“ Aunt Izzy told me she saw him at the bank yesterday. She said 
he had ‘ noticed’ her. I think she must have ‘noticed’ him. I knew 
him at once. She spoke with so much enthusiasm about the pretty 
pink spots in his cheeks.” 

I returned to the parlor stealthily. My aunt was ensconced between 
the lace and the damask of the curtain to the window nearest the door 
trying to look both ways—in the direction Mr. Peuter had gone, and 
at the spot where I had stood but a moment before 

I coughed and ostentatiously looked for my aunt—in other direc- 
tions. 

When I turned towards her she appeared to have just stepped in 
from the hall. 

VII. 
DID YOU EVER POUR COALS OF FIRE INTO A LOVELY EAR? 


“Now I must go,” said my aunt, remembering to be in a hurry. 
“Let her see absolutely no one but you while I am in Europe. I shall 
ask a strict account of your stewardship the moment I return. You are 
to be my heir, remember—unless Cawdor does not get on well. In that 
case, you know——~” 

I knew! In childhood I had known! 

“ But, aunt, in Heaven’s name, what am I to do with her?” 

“Take her to the libraries—to the theatre when Shakespeare is 
played—or Rip Van Winkle. To church whenever you can——” 
“When she will!” 


My aunt ignored my humor. 
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“To the Zodlogical Gardens—to all the lectures on culture—and 
so forth—to the hospitals on visiting days—I will give you my list of 
the days——” 

“But, my dear aunt, only an engaged man could so entirely take 
possession of a girl who is of age—now, I think—and has a mind and 
money of her own——” 

My aunt flew at me with a huge cry. Once more she embraced me— 
kept me embraced. 

“ Jock—Jock, my dear boy! you have done it—solved it—you have 
saved her! I knew you would! I told you so!” 

Even Nan was shocked into incaution. I saw her bright hair thrust 
through the space between the tapestries. She was listening with one 
ear. 

I steered my aunt away from the portiére. It was a wonder she 
had not seen that lovely burst of hair. I saw nothing else. 

“ Aunt,” said I solemnly, “ you have heard of heaping coals of fire 
upon one’s head ?” 

“Yes,” answered my aunt. 

“ But have you ever heard of pouring them into one’s ear?” 

My aunt flew out of my arms and regarded me distractedly. 

For this unexpected result I was thankful. 

“ Why—Jock!” she said. 

“You have heard of heaping coals. Well, I shall pour coals into 
that lovely ear? Observe! What must I do first?” 

“ Jock!” fluttered my aunt again. “Why, don’t you see? You 
must propose to her. She must accept you. Then the others must 
stay away. If they don’t—— You understand?” 

My aunt made a savage movement with her foot. 

“ Now for the coals!” I thought. 

“Why must the poor girl be married at all?” I inquired. “I 
have never heard you say anything, my dear aunt, especially favorable 
to the marriage state.” 

Aunt Izzy snorted. 

“What, sir, have you ever heard me say anything that was un- 
favorable to it?” 

She put her starers on me, and I wilted at the knees. 

** Answer me!” demanded my savage aunt. 

I laughed foolishly. Then I tried to answer her,— 

“T have heard you say that Uncle Eli——” 

“Was a very great man—very !” 

“Yes, but——” 

Aunt cut off my fatuity happily. 

“He was too great—too busy—too much concerned with matters 
of vast moment to interest himself in domestic affairs as he otherwise 
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would have been delighted to do. He was cold and abstracted—yes. 
But genius is ever so. He should never have married. He should 
have given all his great energies to the ignorant world! Yes. No 
woman was good enough to marry him! I have always felt that. I 
have always tried to live as if he were still here. I always shall! That 
is what I call devotion—to live after the revered one has passed away 
as if he were still here—here—here—always! Looking on! Seeing— 
seeing everything! Approving or disapproving of it! He did that! 
Yes! With a movement of the eyes! Or just a word! There are no 
more men like the great Doctor! No! When you look at his picture 
you can see that!” 
My aunt had no breath left! 


_ VUl. 
I PRAYED NOT TO BE LIKE HIM. 

I LOOKED up at the Doctor’s stern portrait. The hair was in a 
mathematical top-knot. It bulged out over each ear. He looked an 
extremely disagreeable man to live with—dead or alive. I had always 
scuttled out of his way when he was blocks distant. Looking at his 
face now, it seemed as if a smile would have fractured something. 

Perhaps my aunt remembered a little of this also. She watched 
me. I saw her smile. 

“You used to ask whether the great Doctor had ever been a boy,” 
she laughed. 

“Yes,” said I. 

“ And do you remember what you asked when I told you that he 
had been?” 

“ Whether I would ever be like him.” 

“And I said I hoped so?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You didn’t say a word to that—but it did not seem to make you 
hap—happy.” 

Do you observe that, in spite of Uncle Eli, my aunt was a mighty 
good sort? 

“No,” I said, with, perhaps, unnecessary conviction. 

My aunt still laughed. 

“They told me that you prayed that night that you might not be 
like him.” 

“T did,” said I. 

“Your prayer has been answered,” smiled my aunt grimly. 

“Thank you,” said I. 

“You're welcome,” said my aunt. 

I don’t know why I should have felt hurt! But—now for the 
coals ! 
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“ Aunt Izzy,” I said, “ you must permit me—to decline—the honor.” 

“ No—no—no! Don’t decline the honor!” 

In whispers from the curtain. 

“T know that you and Nan never cared for each other’s society. 
But that is precisely why I want you—and no one else. You are safe. 
A girl is never so safe.'as with someone she has known.all her life— 
especially someone to whom she is entirely indifferent—especially a 
cousin—who is considerably older than she—and”—this was her 
Parthian arrow—“ whom she sends on errands!” 

Another try for the coals! 

“ Aunt, dear, have you considered the danger ?” 

This was aimed at the curtain. 

“Danger? Why, of course not. To whom?” 

“To her.” 

She laughed. 

“To me.” 

She smiled. 

“To him.” 

“ Nonsense!” she said impatiently. 

“To you.” 

“ Jock, you’re a fool !” 

I walked dejectedly away. There had been no coals! My course 
was laid, quite by accident, towards the portiére. 

“A moment ago you said I wasn’t.” 

“ Remember Cawdor,” said my aunt. 

“Remember Nan!” said a little voice behind the curtain—beg- 
ging. 

“ All right, aunt,” I said cheerfully, “I'll do it.” 

“Without the coals,” I added to the curtain. 

“T knew you'd do it,” said my aunt heartily. “Why, if she was 
to marry that fellow with the violin—or the one with the mandolin— 
or the one with the palms—or the Count with the horses and the debts 
—you would never forgive yourself.” 

“No,” I answered fervently. 

“ And I would not.” 

(T7 No.” 

“ And she would not.” 

“ And if she should marry me?” 

“Then we should all forgive you much less.” At first Aunt Izzy 
spoke severely. Then she relaxed and smiled. “I want you to stay 
here till she comes in and begin at once. Remember Cawdor. I must 
be going. Good-by. Kiss me.” 
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Ix. 


SHE DID THE REST—AND I KISSED HER. 


“Meg too!” 
It was a huge, laughing whisper from Nan’s head where it thrust 


itself through the curtains. Her lips were temptingly puckered as if 
she meant nothing else. 

My aunt went out by the door on the right. Nan danced in upon 
me from the left. She knelt before me and put up her hands in be- 
seeching. 

“Save me, mister!” she whispered, laughing tragically. 

“It was disgusting of you to listen,” I reproved. 

“T don’t like that word, for a man. It’s a woman’s word. Say— 
say—disgraceful !” 

She rose and regarded me haughtily. 

“Say disgraceful !” 

She stamped a glittering little foot. 

“ Disgraceful,” said I. 

She smiled and relapsed from her attitude of hauteur. 

“It wasn’t, Jock,—not at all. I was protecting myself against— 


my——” 

“ Your “<éd 

“ Enemies.” 

I laughed. She was delicious. Nan laughed too. 

“ Did you know I was there, Jock ?” 

(19 Yes.’” 

* And you said those nasty things—about coals—for me ?” 

“Yes. You needed to be punished.” 

** How sweet of you! Jock, I was around the corner already. But 
I saw you come running—wiping the perspiration—buttoning your 
gloves—and coat—this way. Then I knew there must be something, 
dreadful up. You don’t often hurry. And aunt has been so queer! 
So I just came back. I’m so afraid of—jfire!” 

* And eavesdropped !” 

“Wasn’t it lovely! Let’s do it again some time. Punish me more, 
Jock !” 
She had been seating herself very carefully with reference to me. 
As she completed the disposition of her person she sat with her back 
half turned from me, where she vould just see me »y making a lovely 
curve in her neck. 

“ Now, Jock,” she said. 

“ What aed 

6 What !? 

6 What ?” 

“Oh, bother! Propose to me! I’ll accept you.” 
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“T’ll do nothing of the kind,” I said. “It’s too solemn—— 

“There’s nothing solemn about it,” laughed Nan. “It’s—it’s 
funny !” 

“Oh! Then you’ve e had experience ?” 

“ You’re not very flattering, Jock. I’m twenty-one.” 

“I’m a good deal more,” I said. 

“Jock! You don’t mean to say that you—never?” 

“ Never !” 

“TIsn’t that sweet! To " able to teach you!” 

“T’m ready for my lesson,” said I. 

“ Well, then, I sit here—indifferent, like this, but alive and waiting. 
I’ve always done it that way.” 

She tapped the carpet with her foot. 

“T think I’d better be saying something about the—crops—or the 
weather—while you’re getting on your knees. Goon! Hurry! Don’t 
poke so!” 

“Do you think I’m going to get on my knees?—to you?” 

“Certainly. I'll reject you if you don’t. Remember Cawdor!” 

She laughed, and I joined her. 

“T think I’m very nice—to accept you so promptly—after—the 
coals.” 

I was amazed, pained, shocked, to see the curtain behaving strangely 
again. I happened over near it and smelled patchouli! To Nan I said 
savagely as I came back: 

“The others are to go?” Then, sotto-voce: “ Curtain!” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“ There is to be no one but me?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“ But—how——” 

“T’ll tell them all. I’ll write them little notes on ny enamel-paper 
announcing our——” 

“T don’t want any misunderstanding about—about—things—here- 
after. I don’t want you to say that I took advantage of you.” 

“Don’t worry about—that,” laughed Nan. 

“ Well, then, that you took advantage of me.” 

“Nor about that. You are my cousin. I guess I know what cousins 
are for! You are to adore me whenever I want to be adored—just 
as if you were not my cousin and were my real fiancé——” 

I smelled patchouli. 

“ And you are never to listen at the curtain.” 

I put my hand upon Nan’s mouth. She held it there with both her 
own—bursting with laughter. 

I looked at the curtain. It was ominously quiet. Aunt Izzy—if it 
were she—had evidently gone. 
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“ That was dreadful !”’ I chided in whispers, laughing a little myself. 

“ Not at all,” whispered Nan with entire confidence. “She knows 
that I listen, and I know that she listens! There! You see you didn’t 
understand. All women listen!” She added this, not in extenuation, 
but triumph. “ But I wouldn’t listen at—at—such a time!” 

“ But—you should have pretended that it was—something else.” 

“Does she do that when I is 

“ Yes,” I prevaricated in the interest of morality. 

“ All right,” agreed Nan instantly. “Ill fancy it’s—the dog!” 

“Yes,” said I, “ that’s fine and generous!” ad 

“Yes! You invented—the dog!” 

There was a very little tremor of the tapestry. 

Nan leaped towards it. 

“ Fizzbang!” she cried. “Come here! Come here, instantly !” 

Something—not a dog—retreated. 

She stood and waited a moment, then returned to me. 

“Tt wasn’t the dog,” she said. “It wasn’t anyb—thing. Did you 
hear anything scamper ?” 

I said “ No.” 


X. 
HOW WOULD NAN FEEL WITH A LIMITED VOCABULARY OF SWEET- 


HEART-WORDS ? 


Nan laughed hugely and pinched me as she passed to her place. 

She resumed—quite as if there had been no interruption,— 

“ You are to take me wherever I want to go—to——” 

I held up a finger. Nan sniffed. 

“The Zoo—the hospitals—afternoon lectures—all the things in the 
back of the Directory.” 

I gave her a delighted affirmative. The curtain relaxed. 

“T am to call you all the sweetheart-names I like.” 

“ Ah—er—TI hardly think that—er—prudent,” I said to the cur- 
tain. 

Its motion told me I was approved. 

Nan laughed and rebelled. 

“TI will call you all the sweetheart-names I like! How can I ever 
be prepared for Cawdor if I don’t?” 

“ Ah,” said I, “ quite true. I had forgotten that.” 

“Remember Cawdor!” said Nan. 

<9 Yes.” 

“ And yow’re to call me sweetheart-names only when——’ 

“You wish it?” I suggested humbly. 

“When it is necessary,” admonished Nan. 

** Necessary ?” I questioned, in a lower voice. “They are never 
neces e 


? 
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“T might exhaust my vocabulary—of sweetheart-words. Then you 
would be useful. In the meantime you might think of some. Invent 
them. I prefer the very latest. And I know my dear Cousin Cawdor 
will do the same. Why, how would I feel going over there with a 
limited vocabulary of sweetheart-words? Remember that you are train- 
ing me for Cawdor—not yourself—or anyone else.” 

Nan laughed surreptitiously and pinched my arm sharply. 

“ Oh, I’ll be such a burden n your back that you’ll wish Pil 
teach you to conspire against me!” Aloud she said: “Yes! Like old 


Binsad the Suilor man.” 

“ Sinbad,” I suggested. 

“Stop it! I hate men who are forever showing off their er-u-di- 
tion.” 

She got it out in four gasps. 

I laughed. So did Nan. I fancied that the portiére laughed. 

“That shows mine,” said Nan. “ Don’t forget—your—duty! Ssh! 
I sit here and you kneel—there. You've got to do it now—the dog is 
there.” ; 

She fixed me in place. I faced the curtain. 





“ Ready ?” 

cc Ready.” 

“Now you say—— You had better have my hand. Ssh! She 
can’t hear us—only see. And it looks all right. No—only one of them. 
I need the other for my handkerchief—no—my——- What did I have 





in the other hand when the Count Ssh! Was it a fan or a scent- 
bottle? Oh, it was a hat-pin! Never mind, my handkerchief will uo 
for you! Oh, she thinks I’m simply hesitating. Well, let us get on. 
Now you say: ‘ Darling, I have loved you ever since——’ How long 
is it?” 

She turned to look at the clock—and improved the opportunity to 
observe our audience. Then she giggled. 

“Nearly seven minutes! ‘Darling, I have loved you for nearly 
seven minutes! Will you be my wife? Then I say—faltering a little 
—don’t you know—‘ It’s sudden,’—but,—presto! Done! ‘ Ye-es.’ 
Have you a ring for me?” 

I took my mother’s wedding-ring off of my little finger and slipped 
it on her third one. I kissed the pretty hand. 

Nan was shocked to a moment’s silence. 

“ Oh, you will learn!” laughed Nan. “ You are doing splendidly.” 
Then she commanded, “ Now kiss me!” 

There was a distinct agitation of the portiére, and more of some- 
thing in my own cardiac region. And, by Cupid! I thought there was 
in Nan’s! 

I kissed her! 
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And then a strange mood came upon Nan. She looked down at me. 
I looked up at her. Something clairvoyant passed between us. For an 
instant the roguery was gone from her face. I do not quite know what 
she saw in mine. She whispered: 

“Jock! You kissed me! Kissed me! You haven’t kissed me for 
ten years! Ten years! That is one of the penalties of growing up— 
not to be kissed”—-she halted a little, then smiled—a trifle sadly— 
“by one’s cousin. Ten years! Three thousand days! A hundred thou- 
sand hours! Fifty hundred thousand minutes—I haven’t enough 
arithmetic for the seconds !” 


XI. 
THE TRAGEDY OF AUNT IZZY’S RAT. 


Nan then rose and hung in my arm lackadaisically, facing “ any— 
dog who might happen to be at the door!” 

“Oh Jock,” she whispered happily, “won’t we have fun !—being 
engaged. And won’t you be sorry that you conspired! Jock, you were 
mean to me! You should have—de—defended me; not poured coals.” 

I saw the curtain bulge at these pretty whispers. 

“It was for Cawdor!” I said to the curtain. 

Nan understood and laughed divinely. 

“ Jock, I don’t hate you for it,” she whispered, tugging my arm 
against her. “You had to doit. But I must punish you anyhow. You 
punished me, you know. Jock, you—kissed—me !” 

“T poured coals of fire into your ear,” I laughed. 

“You never touched me!” laughed Nan. 

Then she put her arm a little more firmly into mine and pulled me 
to the window—at the farthest point from the curtain which the room 
afforded. I tried to obstruct her. 

“T will say a word to you,” she whispered. “It is disgraceful to 
eavesdrop. J wouldn’t do it if you—and some other girl—just en- 
gaged—were—— Jock, I didn’t come back to listen. I trust you.” 

I said nothing and twisted my neck to keep my eyes on the door. 

“ Jock, don’t you want to know why I came back ?” 

“No,” I said brutally—and instantly regretted it. 

“Then I'll tell you without any wanting.” 

But she didn’t—only stood there holding my arm and looking pen- 
sively out into the square. 

“ Jock, you didn’t mean that, did you?” 

6 What “td 

“ That I was wicked—horrid—hard to save?” 

“Yes,” I said. “ And Aunt Izzy hears every word we——” 

“ Jock, you hurt me.” 

She dropped my arm and went to the other window. I observed, 
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with joy, that the teakwood cabinet hid her from Aunt Izzy. I fol- 
lowed her. She did seem hurt. 

“Nan,” I whispered, “I didn’t mean to hurt you. I had to say 
that.” 

She smiled up at me like an angel. 

* Jock, I came back to see you!” 

I tried to get in behind the cabinet, but she laughed and kept me 
out. 

“You must go!” she said aloud, pushing me along towards the door. 

I took up my hat sullenly. I meant to stay a little longer. I had 
forgotten all about Aunt Izzy. 

Nan laughed and suddenly pushed me through the curtains. 

I collided violently with Aunt Izzy. 

“T made a mistake,” she explained panically. “It was to-morrow 
—not to-day—for the Greening thing. I’ve just got back! And 
Nancy——” 

She removed her bonnet with such haste and violence that she 
brought off with it some huge artificial thing of hair called a rat, as 
Nan explained to me. With a cry of horror she plunged up the stairs, 
hiding her head with her hands. 

Jock !—it wasn’t the dog!” 

It was a beautiful whisper from Nan—now between the curtains. 

I could not help the adoring look I must have flung her. She was 
exquisite that way—and since she did it often, I think the little imp 
must have known this. Her sunny head between the green curtains! 
I see you now, Nan. 

She looked up the stairs and smiled. 

“ Jock, don’t forget to save me.” 

“T will not,” I threatened, with a laugh and another look up the 
stairs, then one back at her. 

“ Could you save me at tea—on Thursday ?” 

“TI may as well begin then as another time,” I said. “I cannot 
begin too early.” 

“Five, Jock. And unless you come early The Count, you 
know, and the poet. A quarter to five! Don’t forget to remember— 
Cawdor!” 

“T will be here at a quarter to five.” 

She flung me a kiss and vanished. I smelled patchouli, and the 
next moment Aunt Izzy descended in complete repair. 

“T am glad you waited,” she said. 

But her voice and attitude were excessively—suspiciously—ironical. 

She went to the door with me. In the vestibule she put up her 
lorgnon and looked me over severely. 

“It is very impolite to whisper,” said she. 
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“ But, my dear aunt—an engagemen 

“ And the kiss was quite unnecessary—quite !” 

I regret to confess that I did not feel the shame which my aunt’s 
little castigation ought to have made me feel—and which she, I have 
no doubt, meant me to feel—but, on the contrary, an immense light- 
ness and joy. Something within laughed and sang. And, alas! I fear 
that it communicated with my outwards before I reached home, for 
people turned to stare at me. And even then I saw, all the time, Nan’s 
dear, tempting face between the curtains! She had never been so 
bewitching! And I had never been so—bewitched ! 

Good God! Just then, like a morituri salutamus, thundered my 
aunt’s last words at my brain-doors,— 

“ Remember Cawdor!” 

Still I saw Nan! But she was far—far away! And the joy had 
gone from her face as it had from my heart. 


Remember Cawdor! 
XII. 


THE FIRST SMILE OF MR. PEUTER. 


“ Jock,” said my aunt through the hole in the glass before me, 
“ Nancy tells me that you are to take tea with her to-morrow ?” 

I nodded. Barker was listening with all his ears, and I preferred not 
to have him know anything about my affairs—and Nan. Nan was not 
for such as Barker—or me. Clerks! 

“TI hope you will seize the occasion to give her a great deal of good, 
sound advice.” 

“ T certainly will,” said I sternly. 

“‘T have taken the liberty of telling her that you would.” 

* Quite right.” 

I wished she would go. Barker was too busy to be at all busy. 

“T think it due to you to say that I already notice a considerable 
change for the better.” 

“The deuce!’ said I, quite off guard at once. “ Already!” 

“ She sings a great deal.” 

“Oh!” (with the air of saying, “Is that all ?”) 

“ She has bought a new frock——” 

“Oh, she’s always doing that!” 

“_____for the occasion.” 

“ Thursday ?” 

“Yes. She is killing the dressmaker to have it done.” . 

I am afraid I blushed with happiness. My aunt must have observe 
this. 

“ Tt is blue.” 

“ Blue is very becoming to Nan.” 

“ There will be others there.” 
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I stopped blushing and looked foolish. 

“ The poet.” 

“Yes,” I said irritably. 

* Count Porphory.” 

“T know.” 

“ Perhaps——” 

“T will not be!” I cried nastily. 

“There is a blue stock.” 

I stared my ignorance. 

“ She calls it baby-blue.” 

I laughed. 

“Who was it told her that blue is her most becoming color ?” 

Aunt put her starers straight on me on the one side, and Barker 
looked up sidewise on the other. 

“ Why ?” asked I with bravado. 

“She said that someone said so.” 

After a silence,— 

“T don’t suppose it was you, Jock ?” 

Mr. Peuter, our president, had been walking up and down, with his 
hands under his coat-tails, and my aunt had several times turned a little 
to look at him. Now he turned—as he had done several times—to 
look at her, and their eyes met. Mr. Peuter bowed with fine courtesy. 
My aunt gave him a haughty little inclination. 

“ Good-by, Jock.” 

* Good-by.” 

Mr. Peuter opened and closed the door for her. 

During the rest of his promenade he looked at me with more interest 
than I had ever before observed. 

Presently he approached the hole in the glass. 

“May I ask, Mr. Merival,” said he, “ who that lady is?” 

“ My aunt,” said I. 

{7 Ah ike 

With the first smile I had ever seen on Mr. Peuter’s face. 


XII. 
SAVING NAN AT TEA ON THURSDAY. 


“ Jock, dear, aunt said you would have some advice to give me to- 
day. She said I wouldn’t take it. Just give it to me and see if I don’t! 
Jock, I'll like it! Oh!—after you went——” 

She leaned over the narrow table, scattering the tea-things with her 
pretty elbows,—which were bare—the loose sleeve having fallen back,— 
and regarded me in a way that always accelerated the action of my 
heart. She leaned a little farther when I did not answer, and caught 
my idle paw in both her tiny hands. 
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“Jock! Advice! No? Then I’ll give you some—for nothing !” 

“ Go on,” I laughed. 

But, deuce take it, then she laughed ! 

She had warmed my heart. Now she chilled it. Perhaps she saw 
this. 

“ Aunt Izzy was right, Jock. You are good. Just the sort of man 
any sort of woman would trust on sight——” 

Again the warmth at my heart. Again the chill. Nan added 
uniquely,— 

‘and deceive without fear.” 

She slowly inventoried me. 

“Those baby eyes—that lady’s mouth—this big, lovely hand—all 
give you away. Jock, I’m sorry for you!” 

Again she stopped to laugh me to scorn. 

“Oh, I understand. Don’t look so forlorn about it. You can’t 
help it. You were born that way! It’s you! You are of no use in all 
this world—but just this you are putting yourself to——” 

My eyes must have begged something as I looked up, perhaps a little 
mercy. She ended very softly,— 

“ __saving—me!” 

Nan was strange that day. 

I had an opportunity to smash one of her soft moods—as she so 
often did mine—and I seized it. 

“ For Cawdor!” said I—and was immediately sorry. 

“Your tea is cold.” 

She filled my cup till it flowed into the saucer, and then would not 
have stopped if I had not taken the pot from her hand. She smiled 
absently again. 

“ Jock—Jock—Jock!” Again the chin and the linked hands. 
“ What a queer lot we are!” 

“T am,” I smiled. 

“ You are, Jock.” 

“ How ?—Mademoiselle Serious ?” 

“Oh, I am—I am serious to-day. To-day, Jock, I long, long, long 
for something. I am hungry! I thirst!” 

I poured her some tea. I put a biscuit before her. She did not 
see them at first. Then she touched them. 

“Yes,” she smiled, a little sadly, “if this were all!—to eat and 
drink !—and be merry !—and die!” 

“ Nan,” I asked, “ what else is there ?” 

“ Everything else! To be’—she said nothing for a long minute— 
“ understood.” 

This mood surprised me. Nan caught it in my face. 

“Oh, there isn’t a soul in all this world who does not think me a 
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hideous, frivolous, reckless, thoughtless butterfly! A girl who needs to 
be saved! Even you! Why, don’t you know it is just that which makes 
girls that way? Girls like me! Jock, my dear cousin, you are different. 
You are like no other man I ever knew! You do not care for the 
things men care for—except one.” 

“What is the one, Nan?” 

“Women! You like women, I think, because they are less brutal 
than men. You are not a brute. Most men are. Men’s dinners do not 
please you. And I know why. There you drink, drink, drink! Smoke, 
smoke, smoke! Tell stories which your sister would not like. You are 
a clean man! Yes, you are a woman’s man. Perhaps you have the soul 
of a woman—tangled up—imprisoned—revolting—in your man’s body ! 
No, it does not make you effeminate. To real women the bravest men 
are the tenderest. Why are you not out in the world making money, 
gaining fame, wielding power? Simply because it is you—who do not 
care for these things. Sometimes I fancy it is because of me—that 
you stay here to save me! Jock, with your woman’s soul try to under- 
stand women—me! Try to believe that I do not need to be saved! 
Try to believe that gayety may be innocent—if a little fervid.” 

She stopped. An appalled look grew upon her face. She winked 
and stared as children do at waking. Then she laughed. 

“ Jock, it must have been the Sibyl speaking through me! Oh! 
oh! oh! What was it?” 

“It was something I shall not forget.” 

“ Jock, my better self sometimes wakes up and does that. I am 
ashamed. But I can’t always help it.” 

(17 Don’t.” 

“TI wanted you to know that I had a better self. I’m proud of 
that.” 

(<7 Yes.”’ 

“ And—since you know it, we need not bother any more about it.” 

I was silent. 

“and oh,” Nan was saying, when I could once more hear, 
“she said the sweetest things about your—fealty—your manliness— 
your—honor——” She caught the fact that I had keen inattentive, 
and finished with a langh—* not me—Aunt Izzy—after you went——” 

Suddenly— . 

“Give me your hand!” . 

She took it and turnéd m¥,palm upward. 

“Tt is all there! Somet:ies you fancy that you ought to do some 
or all of these things—— No use, Jock. You would only waste time. 
Your fate is to be just whai you are—and in the end to be left out in 
the cold.” 

She laughed a trifle hardly. 


i 
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“ Jock, you have an inconvenient thing there—for a man.” 
She leaned a little farther and tapped on the bosom of my shirt in 
the cardiac region. 
“ Now, what do you see in mine?” 
I took the lovely pink thing she offered me. I know nothing about 
palmistry. But I said,— 
* And you have not the inconvenient thing.” 
She did not agree to that. 
“ Jock, you must have been your mother’s darling !”’ 
I showed the sudden offence I felt at this irreverent use of the name 
of my mother. 
“ Jock,” she whispered, “I djdn’t mean it that way. Forgive me, 
anyhow !” 
She rose and went to the window. I followed her contritely. ° 
“T understand, Nan,” I said. 
“No, Jock, you don’t—no more than the rest!” 
We were both silent for a moment. Then she flashed round upon 
me in a way I had never seen before. 
“ What right had you to think that I was capable of using the name 
of your dead mother irreverently ?” 
Again a little silence. Then Nan suddenly said,— 
“ God bless her!” 
“ For what?” 


“ For you.” 
XIV.. 


WHEN A WOMAN IS ENGAGED TO TWO SHE SHOULD MARRY ONLY ONE. 


It was so sudden—so innocent, so altogether splendidly—frank ! 
I looked at Nan. She was not looking at me but down at the spoon she 
was jangling against a cup. I did not know. Who could? Nan 
was I laughed and found myself. Nan was simply—Nan! I had 
gone to the window. She had returned then. Now I came back and 
stood over her. 

“ Jock,” she asked demurely, “when a woman has promised to 
marry two men, what should she do?” 

“ Marry only one of them.” 

“ Which ?” 

‘The one she loves.” 

“ And no matter what the other may think? Suppose he loves her 
—the one she does not love ?” 

“ Let him love her.” 

“ And marry the other ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“‘ Suppose she should marry him——” 

“ And love the other one?” 
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(17 Yes.”’ 

* Never do.” 

“ What’s sauce for the goose——” 

“Who is the woman ?” 

oe Me.” 

“Who are the men?” 

“T don’t think you have a right to ask; anyhow, I don’t mean to 
tell.” 

“You forget that you agreed——” 

“ Yes—TI’ll tell.” 

But she did not; and as I thought of all those we had called the 
poor things I grew savage. P 

“ Sometime,” finished Nan, laughing. 

“Nan, you ought to be ashamed to think of throwing yourself away 
on any of them.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, who are they ?” 

“ Cawdor—and——” 

“Yes! Out with it!” 

ce You.” 

We flew apart and stared a moment, but then, I am happy to say, 
we both laughed. 

Without speaking, Nan drifted back to the tea-table. I followed 
her. She looked across at me out of the tops of her eyes, smiling a 
little. 
“TI was engaged to Cawdor at seven and to you ai——»_ Well, I 
was much older. And don’t you think that the engagement to you when 
I was so much older is the more binding ?” 

“T’ll consult counsel,” I laughed. 

“ Wasn’t it lovely ?” 

“T don’t remember.” 

“You do! It’s extremely impolite to not remember—your first 
engagement! Oh, your only one!” 

“ This one makes two.” 

“Oh, what a place to become engaged! In a graveyard! You sat 
on a tombstone! I sat——” 

“ Well—where ?” 

“You know perfectly well. And we ought to be ashamed. I was 
well along in years then. Twelve!” 

“ But we’re not ashamed ?” 

This was irony again. 

“No!” cried Nan glowingly. “If you had married me then you 
wouldn’t have to save me now.” 

“Who would be doing it, then?” 
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She laughed and recklessly pulled my hand across the table to her, 
making a noisy swath through the china. 

“ Jock, what are you going to do with me?” 

“ Keep you—as the apple of his eye.” 

“He'll have one too many.” 

“T am going to appear whenever the ‘ poor things’ are likely to.” 

“ Especially the Count ?” 

“ Especially.” 

“The Two Dromios!” 

“ Banquo’s Ghost !” 

* How sweet of you!” 

“ Not sweet—but important.” 

Again came that strange, new, fugitive, piteous thing into Nan’s 
face—just a flash. ; 

“ Jock, do you—really—think I need to be saved? Js it impor- 
tant ?” 

She whispered it with something like begging—reproach—I know 
not exactly what—in her voice. Again I put myself in opposition to 
her mood—and felt like a brute for it. 

“ The evidence is against you, Nan,” I laughed. “I must decide 
according to the evidence and not my own—feelings.” 

She sighed with a piteous little air of disappointment. 

“ You’re just in time.” 

Then I wanted to get back from her small hardness to the other 
mood. It was too late. 

“Nan, dear, the world was sayin 

She stopped me with a hand upon my mouth and some of the 
fingers in it. 

“T know. But it has given me you for Count Porphory—and I 
am content—and—and you must bear it—for a little while—for Aunt 
Izzy—and Cawdor !—and—me—and the whole wo-orld !” 

As we looked into the face of each other a splendid smile grew 
upon Nan’s. I suppose mine in some fashion reproduced it. 

“ Jock, you broke your contract.” 

“ I “ad 

“You! You broke it first. The little sweetheart-word, ‘ Nan, 
dear!’” She whispered it over to me. 

“ Oh ie 

“ Jock, you’re blushing !” 

“Tm not!” 

She moved her head aside. There was a mirror behind her. I saw 
my face. 

“ Don’t be sorry. I forgive you.” 

“T am not blushing !” 
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“ But—behold!” She let me have the mirror again. The proof 
was there. Nan looked too this time. Our faces were side by side in 


the glass. 
XV. 


WHEN I USED TO BLUSH. 

“ You used to blush—long, long ago—when we were children. You 
blushed more than I did.” 

“ Girls are little brutes,” I said savagely. 

“ Yes—little girls. I used to make you snuggle just to see you blush. 
Do you remember ?” 

“TI remember everything !” ; 

“Not the Ark?—and the Flood? You're not that old?” 

* Not quite.” 

“We did snuggle, didn’t we?” 

“ Yes—if you choose to remember it.” 

She smiled divinely. 

“ And now yow’re sitting on one side of this horrid table and I on 
the other—drinking tea! Just because you wear a long frock-coat 
and I a long frock!” 

Nan sighed. I wanted to and did not. This I lay up in my favor. 

“ Jock, we used to drink out of the little streams then—and springs! 
Water! Oh, such delicious water! There has been none like it since! 
None! None anywhere! Oh, sometimes it tasted of herbs—mint or 
sassafras or thyme! And the smell of the flowers all about—wild 
roses, honeysuckle, violets. We'd lie right down on the ground and 
put our little faces into the water! You’d always tell me to hold my 
nose shut! And you’d hold me—oh, put your arm tight—tight about 
me—so that I wouldn’t overbalance—and fall in—and drown! This 
way, Jock!” She illustrated. 

I shuddered away from Nan’s mood in terror. I saw it all, and 
could have shouted with delight that Nan did. But I brought forth a 
cracked laugh. 

“Drown!” I gibed. “ Why, there never was a spring or stream on 
the old farm that was more than a foot deep! You'd have to lie flat 
to drown !” ' 

“ You said it, Jock. J never understood the vast"danger—or saw 
it. Yow were always anxious that I should not—dri—drown !” 

Then something that might be sob or laugh! 

Nan had outflanked me, and I surrendered. 

“Tt was beautiful,” I said. 

“ Jock !” 

“Very beautiful,” I repeated. 

“Then why have you been so nasty about it?” 

“To—save you—me,” I laughed. 
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“Oh, I don’t want to be saved—from that! To-day! Please. 
Jock! It is too lovely. Jock, I want to do it all again. I am hungry 
for it! Hungry—hungry—hungry !” 

I had to go light again. 

“Thirsty, you said.” 

This was always a dangerous thing to do to Nan. 

“ Jock, you must never call me ‘dear’ again. I forgave you for 
that, but—it is too sweet—for—frivolity.” 

She was piling some cubes of sugar into a tiny fortification. 

“ Jock, you’re very sweet to me.” 

She said it solemnly. 

“ Have some sugar,” she begged. 

“You know I never ” . 

“Yes. But to-day—just to please me—when I am so sad”—all 
with protean coaxing. “I am—sad!” 

cc No ‘Re 

“ One—tiny—lump !” 

“You will spoil my tea!” 

She selected it from her fortification and reached over to put it 
into my cup. I caught her hand midway. The sugar fell to the table. 
She let her hand remain in mine. I opened my palm. It lay there 
like a bejewelled flower. Nan had out-mancuvred me again. I was 
glad of it. I put my lips upon the small, pulsing thing I held. Nan 
smiled radiantly. 

“ Sometimes you are not a bit nasty to me,” said she with winsome 
softness. 

“Sometimes!” I think I sighed. 

“ Jock, can you remember 2xow?—all those things about the old 
farm ?” : 

cc Yes.” 

“ But—you’re forgetting one thing ?” 

17 What ?” 

“ Cawdor.” 

There was a ring at the door. Nan took back her hand in haste. 

“Count Porphory!” said Nan. “I know his ring.” 

“You are wearing mine!” 

She took it off and tendered it to me. I refused it. 

“T shall stay till he goes!” I threatened. 

A radiance seemed to possess her face. Her irony was as fruitless 
as mine. 

“Oh, will you? How sweet! But of course. I forgot the terms. 
Shall I introduce you as my fiancé?” 

“ He’s an ass.” 

“Yes—but shall I? And let him say things about you?” 
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“You said you did not want him if you could have——” 
“ Yes, but—he proposed before y—if you hadn’t been so—pok 
“Count Porphory,” announced the man. 

I saw him kiss the hand I had just kissed! 
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XVI. 
NAN MUST MAKE LOVE—WHEN IT’S MADE. 

AFTER he was gone—immediately : 

“T am going,” I said with immense frigidity. “He kissed your 
hand.” 

As I rose I smashed a teacup. 

“ Break them all!” she said, bringing her teeth together savagely. 

“T am not a vandal,” I said with added coldness. 

“They are from his potteries in Vienna.” 

With an instant, irresistible impulse I raised my arm to sweep the 
whole lovely collection into one heap of ruins. I would have done it 
had I not at that moment seen the almost savage joy which flashed into 
Nan’s face. I withheld my arm—there in the air. What did it mean? 

“Do it!” cried Nan, with almost my own abandon. “Do it! Oh, 
please——” 

She caught my arm and tried to use it fiercely in the fashion of a 
club. I resisted. She held it there—still in the air. With the other 
hand I took up one of the pieces and held it to the light. 

“ They are exquisite,” I said. “ He has good taste——” 

“In pottery,” sighed Nan. 

“In women,” sighed I. 

She let my arm go. It dropped. And almost—without my volition 
or Nan’s knowledge—it formed itself about Nan’s waist—almost! Nan 
drooped away and back to her former place at the table, from where 
she looked up at me with her chin in her hands. I could not tell what 
her eyes were saying. It was so much! 

“T had to have someone—to go about with—before you came,” 
said Nan at last. “And now? In Europe they all do that—kiss our 
hands.” 

“That china was expensive.” 

“ Not to him.” 

“You should not have allowed him—— 

“No,” very humbly. “ But—I wouldn’t take a—ring.” 

“You are to go about with me hereafter,” I said. 

“You think that safer, Jock, dear, don’t you?” 

“T certainly do.” 

“ How strange!” 

She sighed. 

“ Strange ?” 
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“ You are safe, Jock—quite.” 

I stared offensively. I saw the little bravado that I knew come into 
her eyes. 

“You almost never make love to me.” 

“ Almost!” I am afraid I rather shouted it. “I never make love 
to you.” 

“No. Pardon me. I always have to make it—when it’s made.” 

She did not look up. Her tone was not in the least flippant. 

“You talk as if a woman couldn’t exist without love,” I thun- 
dered. 

* She can’t.” 

Now she laughed at me. I rose to go. I fear I showed my anger. 

“Don’t be angry, Jock,” said Nan, following me. “ You know you 
are all I have now.” 

She slipped her hand into mine. We went that way towards the 
door. She began to swing our hands. She laughed. 

“Tt’s so hard to break up old habits. Just like when we were 
kids.” 

I closed my hand on hers and laughed with her. 

“The idea of a woman not being able to exist without love,” 
laughed I. 

“ Are you still thinking about that?” 

{9 Yes.” 

“ Jock, it wasn’t quite right, I suppose.” 

“Why, of course not. Many women——” 

“ Eaist without love? Yes—but that is all. They have to because 
no one loves them. But they all want to be loved. Poor things! I 
couldn’t even exist without it.” 

“ Like a pretty flower without the sun!” I gibed. “ Would it wither 
and die?” 

(17 Yes.” 

She whispered it very seriously. 

Still I gibed. 

“But, Nan, you do exist.” fe 

She made as if she would answer, but recalled it and did not. 

“ And you are distressingly healthy.” 

She still kept silent. 

I gibed on. 

“ And full of color—and joy—and perfume—not pale and anemic 
and scentless as a flower deprived of the sun would——” 

“T am loved,” she said very low. 

I was shocked into a moment’s silence by this too frank avowal— 
perhaps—perhaps by something else too personal to confide here. 

Then the Count came back to my mind. 
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“ Porphory!” I cried savagely. 

She did not deny or affirm me. Instead she said—now with a little 
hopeless laugh,— 

“And I love.” 

“ Porphory!” I said again. “ Damn him!” 

“You must go,” said Nan, pushing me into the hall. 

I resisted a little. 

“T have a word to say.” 

“You must go, Cousin Jock.” 

But I held my ground and she stopped pushing. 

“ What have you to say, Cousin Jock ?” 

“Remember Cawdor!” 

“ Did you forget him? Is it ‘Wolf! Wolf!” 

She asked it with deliciously arched eyebrows and a charming up- 
ward inflection. 

I felt myself reddening about the eyes. 

“Stop it, Jock! It is too womanly.” 

“ Did you mean him?—and not Porphory ?” 

“ He has no time to love—as yet—perhaps after his ordination 

“ And you have too much!” I thundered righteously. 

“To love?” 

“ Yes.” 

She smiled her celestial smile. 

“That’s the reason I’m giving so much of it away—to—to you 
and——” 

“ Much ?” 

“ Of my time.” 

“Nan,” said I quite brutally, “ what the deuce do you mean?” 

She looked up questioningly. 

“Tf you’re amusing yourself with me it’s waste of time—I mean 
it’s— Well, excuse me. I'll be hanged if I understand you. Why 
should you say—such—sweet things to me?” 

She was walking a little away from me, looking backward and down- 
ward at the train of her gown. 

“She can’t cut a train—that is certain. Still—— How do you 
like it?” 

I laughed and recovered. 

“T liked it as soon as I heard about it.” 

Now she laughed. 

“ Who told you?” 

“ Aunt Izzy.” 

“The Count has seen me in every frock I have. I was ashamed.” 
She now turned and backed charmingly into the train, looking like a 
little fashion-plate. She glanced first down the right side of the dra- 
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peries, then down the left. “If it were not for that dreadfully cut 
train it would be lovely—I should be quite satisfied with it.” 

“Let me see that dreadful train!” 

She paced away from me, then back, and again swathed herself in 
the soft and splendid garment, like a statue—all with ineffable grace. 

“There is not a thing wrong with it!” said I with the enthusiasm 
her prettiness gave me. “ It’s beautiful!” 

“Do you really like it?” 

She seemed preternaturally glad. 

(79 Yes.” 

“The train too?” 

She exhibited it again. Again she exhibited the perfection of move- 
ment. 

“It’s perfect !” 

“Men are queer. The Count did too.” 

She laughed. She opened the door and put me out. She let me see 
her laughing face a moment in the last six inches as it closed upon 
her. 

“ Cousin Jock !” 

She was leaning out of the window as I passed. 

{3 Nan ia 

“Yes! It is dreadful to make you risk the dislocation of your 
neck. But I forgot. I am going with Count Porphory to-morrow night 
—to ‘Faust.’ It is an old engagement. Unless—unless—— I really 
have no excuse to send him.” 

“The excuse you will send him,” said I with immense severity, 
“is that”—I fear I struck a rather stagey attitude—“ you are going 
with me!” 

She leaned a little farther out of the window and clapped her hands 
in applause. 

“ Jock,” she said, “ come closer.” 

I did so. 

“A little closer. I want to say something confidential.” 

I took my place against the wall. 

“Too close. I can only see the top of your head. And isn’t it 
funny! Did you ever see anyone from his top this way? With all 
his features foreshortened? No perspective? And a little bald spot?” 

I moved out and faced her. 

“ Jock! You don’t mean to be sweet to me. I suppose you think 
you are not. But all the same—you are!” 

I strode away mightily. I heard her laugh. I fancied hearing her 
call my name in a whisper. I wanted to look around,—if the truth 
must be told,—but I did not. Until I reached the corner. She was 
still at the window. Her hand was at her lips. As I looked it left 
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them and flung out towards me. Quite without a thought on my part, 
my own flung out towards her. Then I anathematized myself and 
darted around the corner as if for safety. I walked slowly. I wanted 
to go back. There was no excuse. I laughed at myself—and rebelling 
at something within went back and cautiously peered around the 
corner at the window. It was closed. 

I felt like a fool. I looked about to see whether I had been observed. 
Then, pulling my cuffs into place, I stalked away—indeed remembering 
Cawdor and calling myself unhandsome names. 


XVII. 
I DO AND I DON’T—LOVE NAN. 

TuHRovuGH the hole in the glass before me and my ledger once more 
Aunt Izzy said,— 

“ Jock, I want to speak to you.” 

I waited—trembling. My aunt was warlike. 

“ Privately !” 

Mr. Peuter was again passing, and my aunt’s suggestion was suffi- 
ciently strenuous to attract his attention. 

“Mr. Merival,” said he, “take your—aunt, I think it is?”—he 
smiled an interrogation to Aunt Izzy and bowed in a fine old-fashioned 
way, and Aunt Izzy gave him back his smile with a finer bow—“ into 
my private office.” 

Barker dropped his pen, making a blot on his ledger. I heard Mr. 
Peuter saying as we left the vicinity : 

“Stop that! We permit no erasures in our books. A clerk who is 
so stupi P 

My aunt looked thoughtfully back at Mr. Peuter as he closed the 
door of his office upon her. I fancied that she smiled. But her back 
was towards me. 

Aunt Izzy kept her starers upon me for at least two minutes. Then 
she suddenly said,— 

“You love Nancy!” 

_ Some good demon made me laugh. My aunt said,— 

* No—you don’t!” 

The same demon must have helped me to another laugh—a trifle 
nervous now. 

“Then—I do and I don’t!” 

“You don’t. No man who loves a woman can stand that test. I 
had it all planned. To spring it in that sudden way, you know. He 
will blush if he is young enough—look foolish if he is too old—con- 
fused if neither too old nor too young. But he will never laugh unless 
he is——” 

“ Innocent !” 
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“ She can’t have taken a—fancy to you! Especially as you don’t 


care for her.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“Yes. But she’s very capable of making you think she has!” 

“ She’d never take the trouble—for me.” 

“ Has she tried it?” 

I looked an interrogation. 

“To make you think she lo—likes you?” 

“T haven’t noticed it.” 

“Then she hasn’t. You’d notice it. But I can’t understand her 
moods.” 

“Describe them. Perhaps I can help you to do so.” 

“ Why—she is sweet !—at times.” 

“T knew that long ago!” I announced with a pride which escaped 
my aunt. 

“Tt’s your own discovery, then. And you’ve kept it religiously to 
yourself. When, sir, did you first notice it?” 

“When we were very small children. Remember, aunt, dear, that 
we were playmates.” 

“Nonsense!” laughed my aunt. “Sweetness is not—dangerous 
then.” 

Silence. Then: 

“That was only one mood. What of the rest?” 

“She has a thousand !” 

“ More than that!” 

“She flew at me and kissed me as I started to come here.” 

“Was it the first time?” 

“Yes—in that way. I have always had to insist upon it—as a 
duty. And she has always done it—as a duty.” 

“ And you didn’t like it?” 

My amazement was lost in Aunt Izzy’s reflections. 

“Yes—I did. She is so lovely—and soft—her arms felt splendid— 
about my neck. It seemed as if she were at peace—happy—content 
with all the world! My flitting Nancy! Jock, something has made 
her very happy.” 

I did not answer. 

“They tell me I was like her—at her age.” 

Aunt Izzy came suddenly out of her abstraction and caught a won- 
der-look in my eyes. 

“ Don’t look so appalled, Jock. I am not a fright—even now!” 

“ By no means, dear aunt,” said I. 

Her face softened prettily. 

“ Yes,” laughed my aunt. “Jock, you’ve made a great change in 
her. I can’t think of any other reason for it than you.” 
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“T wonder if my aunt isn’t changed a little too?” 

“Not a bit! Not a bit!” 

She brusquely put up her guard. 

“ That’s just it! Now, at last, I understand! You have taken all 
the poor things away and keep them away. But you are not sufficient 
to supply their vacant places entirely. That accounts for her loneliness. 
Her happiness is due to her relief from their importunities. They are 
complex. You are simple. Don’t you see?” 

I admitted sadly that I saw. 

“ And she is happy making a fool of you—just as she did of them. 
It is better fun for her because you are nobler game! And easier! 
And only one! Yes, that is it! You are all the rest—three or four— 
concentrated in one. And it will be three or four times as hard for 
you and three or four times as funny for her. Poor Jock! Nan will 
expect you to be three or four times as much a fool as either of them. 
And she will be three or four times as foolish.” 

I tried to reflect Aunt Izzy’s air of calamity. 

“ Jock, you must be more indifferent. Nothing so maddens a girl 
as indifference !” 

“ But she must be cured!” said I righteously, “ not maddened.” 

“ That is curative too. As the Doctor used to say, ‘ Similia simili- 
bus curantur’! Madness cures madness. I must go. Kiss me!” 

I did. And just at that moment Mr. Peuter entered in search of 

a paper. He made some rather vague excuses. He did not find the 
paper. 
“No matter,” said Aunt Izzy, curiously happy, “we were just 
through. I thank you for the courtesy of your office.” My aunt looked 
about her. There were some summer clothes behind the door. Here 
and there were evidences—plain even to me—of bachelor unthrift “It 
is a snug little nest. Not at all like the Doctor’s—ahem. I wish you 
would not be too severe with my nephew if he sometimes goes early and 
comes late. He is engaged upon a most noble thing for me—nothing 
less than the saving of his cousin from a lot of other scamps—who are 
after her money—and—and herself !” 

“ Now, my dear Madam, you don’t say so!” 

Mr. Peuter turned and looked at me with a newer and more beam- 
ing interest. e 

“You have no idea how capable he is!” 

“Pardon me, Madam, but we have—all of us. Your nephew is a 
most charming person!” 

My aunt smiled engagingly. I wondered if I had heard aright. I 
wished Barker could have heard that! No one in the bank had ever 
before said a good word of me. No one had, in fact, ever said so many 
to me at one time. And this was the president. I decided not to tell 
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Barker. I knew that he would ask sarcastically what charm had to do 
with keeping a cash ledger. And he might argue, from that, that I 
was prevaricating. 

After my aunt had gone Mr. Peuter remained a moment, twirling 
his glasses. There was a pink flush under his eyes which was really 
very good to see. He was a fine-looking man, anyhow. 

“ Er—Mr. Merival—is your aunt unmarried?” he asked. 

I gave him a prompt and adequate yes—perhaps too prompt and 
too adequate. 

“You may go, sir.” 

It was quite in the savage bank manner. Hang it! Why should 
the fact that my aunt was a widow make him such a brute to me? It 
made me brutal. I told Barker to shut up when he undertook to 


guy me. 
XVIII. 


FIRST AND LAST—BUT NOT ALL THE TIME. 


* But, my dear Cousin Jock,” she wrote a week later, “ Count Por- 
phory is coming to-morrow, and there will be no chaperone, I fear. 
J didn’t ask him to come. He just said he would. He’s so—so—dicta- 
torial. And so what could I do? Not decline to see him! Could [, 
Jock, dear? You wish me to be polite—and hospitable. You said 
so. Or maybe it wasn’t vou. It may have been him. But, at any rate, 
I ought to—don’t you think? So, you see—unless you get here first? 
I hate téte-a-tétes. Except with relatives—when no one cares. At 
any rate, you have not saved me for nearly a week. A little before 
five o’clock, Jock, dear, please—and tea, you know.” 

I got there first and left last. 

“ Jock, dear,” said Nan, as I was leaving, “you saved me more 
to-day than ever before!” She tried to be impressive. “I was so 
lonely! Oh, it was shivery! And blue! And sad!” 

“Is it possible!” I gibed with the irony which said failed. 

“ Jock, do you like my hand?” 

I dropped it instantly, conscious that I had been holding it a long 
time. I got warm. Nan looked at it with a regret which was comical. 

“But I don’t mind—not a bit!” 

She offered me the hand. 

I did not re-take it. 

“Oh! Are. you remembering ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ Jock, please don’t leave me alone so long again. I can’t be saved 
in that way.” 

“ Nonsense!” I laughed. 

“ Well, you’ll see! You know I have never been left alone so long 
as that. Do you expect me to make sacrifices—for you?” 
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“ No—for him.” 

“ Which him ?” 

“The one you spoke of so frantically the other day.” 

“ Jock, was that the reason you stayed away ?” 

“No. What do I care who it is!” 

She was silent a moment. Then with an accent of calamity she 
said: 

“ Jock, do you mean that? That you don’t care who it is?—who 
loves me ?—whom I love?” 

* Well—no, Nan. I want it to be some good fellow—someone who 
deserves you.” 

“Yes. It is—that—sort—of a fellow, Jock! He does deserve me. 
I—Jock—I don’t deserve him!” 

“ Nonsense, Nan!” 

“ Honest, Jock—I don’t.” 

“The deuce! ‘The very deuce! Then it can’t be either the Count 
or any of the artists! Why, it must be someone I don’t know!” 

Nan shook her head with a half smile. 

“No, you don’t know him—very well,” she said. 

_ “But, Nan, dear,” I said, taking her hands, “ you ought to tell me. 
You should trust me. I am your best friend—though I confess that I 
don’t always seem so. Won’t you honor me with your confidence ?” 

“ Yes,” said Nan very softly. 

But she did not, and I asked,— 

“ When ?” 

* As soon as he tells me he loves me.” 

“ But you said he had ?” 

She shook me a negative, with the half smile again. 
“T only said that he loved me.” 


“ But how do you know?” 
“Oh, in a thousand ways. A woman has certain senses that a man 


has not—when it is a matter of love. She reads the eyes—the tones— 
the paling and flushing of the face—his comings and goings. Some 
day he will tell me, and then you shall know—you shall know first of 
all!” 

“Before Aunt Izzy?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“ And it shall not interrupt our friendship ?” 

“Oh, no! He knows all about that. And he likes it—as long as it 
is nothing but—friendship !” 

She walked away, then swiftly back. 

“You must go.” 

“Tell me one thing more. Aunt evidently knows nothing of this 


affair ?” 
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“Not a thing.” 

“Does she know the man?” 

“She has seen him.” 

“What is he like?” 

“You'll play fair? You won’t tell Aunt Izzy?” 

6 No.” 

We were standing before the mirror in the hall stand. Nan, with 
a momentary hesitation, began absently to polish this with her hand- 
kerchief. I watched her face as she did it. I saw her suddenly look 
up and smile at mine as it was imaged beside her own. Thus we stood 
a moment, smiling at each other in the mirror. Then, suddenly, she 
pushed me away from it. 

“ Jock, you must go!” 

“ But you haven’t told me.” 

“T’m ashamed, now.” 

“But you said he was——” 

“ Something like you, dear, dear Cousin Jock—at times he is so 
dull !” 

“Do you think me dull ?” 

“ Oh, sometimes,” she laughed. 

“Well, I’m glad it’s not to spoil our comradeship.” 

“Tt will never do that!” - 

“ Not even after he tells you?” 

* Not even—if he—should ask me—to marry him!” 

“Or if you should marry him?” 

“Not even then. Oh Jock, go! go! go!” 

I was then on the step. 

“Don’t. wait so long to save me,” Nan laughed. 

“ Please don’t see him—till you see me again—will you?” 

She seemed to hesitate. The roguery was all come back. 

“Oh, well” 

I was going. t 

“Do you know how long it has been? One hundred and forty-four 
hours !” 

“T didn’t think you knew so much arithmetic!” 

“T had such a long time to do the sum in. It is eight thousand 
six hundred and forty minutes !” 

“Heavens! How many seconds?” 

“ Five hundred and eighteen thousand four hundred !” 

I rushed away in simulated affright. 

“ Don’t let him know that you know so much arithmetic or he will 
cease loving you.” 

“T think it ought to make him love me more.” 

“Never! Men hate women who can calculate.” 
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“The days and hours and minutes and seconds that he has been 
away ?—when he will come again?” 

“ Oh ba 

I think I am dull. This dazed me. But Nan brought me safely 
around. 

“T am afraid we are forgetting—Cawdor,” she laughed. 

“Oh! I see! It is Cawdor! He writes to you! You write to 
him !” 

(14 Yes.” 

“Nan, I’m glad,” I said. 

“Are you? Truly? Jock, perhaps after all I am mistaken. Per- 
haps he doesn’t love me. He’s so—strange!” 

The calamity look was in her face again. 

“ Well, he shall!” I cried. “I’ll make him.” 

“Yes—make him,” smiled Nan. 

“ Just you tell me who——” 

“ Jock, I will not see him till I see you again—if you come very 
soon.” 

“In a day or two?” 

{9 Yes {?? 

“ And then you will tell me?” 

“ The moment he tells me.” 

“ Nan,”—I took her dear hands,—“ you are giving him a great deal. 
No man has ever been given so much. But the best of men are brutes 
—beside such a woman as—you. Do not be too sanguine. He may 
never tell you!” 

Something very lovely showed in Nan’s face. 

“Yes, he will,” she whispered. 

To my look she whispered again,— 

“ He can’t help it—some day !” 

Then, very suddenly, she closed the door upon me. 


XIX. 
SUPPOSE NAN HAD TO BE SAVED BY TELEGRAPH? 


I pip not see Nan again for more than a week. The idea of the 
suitor who had her love had suddenly grown a morbid thought to me. 

Then I got a telegram from a nearby office. 

“ Want to see you immediately. Very important,” it said. 

I hurried into a coat and to her. She exhibited no signs of distress. 
On the contrary, she was vexatiously gay—and me out of breath! 

“T just wanted to see if you would come,” smiled Nan joyously, 
“and how quickly. Now I know that you can always be depended 
upon.” 

“Nan,” I roared, “do you mean that it is not important?” 
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. Suppose I needed to be saved very suddenly ?” 

I was busy keeping my wrath within. 

“ By telegraph !” 

By this time I could glare at her. 

“Don’t you see the importance ?” 

I laughed horridly. 

“Stop it!” commanded Nan, with a stamp of her foot. “ There 
are people looking on. I can be as angry as you—before people!” 


“ More so.” 
“ Jock, this is not the way to save me. You ought to know that. 


I can be perfectly—reckless! Go! I don’t like you to-day. I hate 
you! Go! Then J will!” 

She flew towards the door. 

“Nan, dear,” I said, forsaking my heroics and eating my humble 
pie as gracefully but unmistakably as possible, “I beg your pardon. 
Yes, you are always important. Yes!” 

On the instant she was radiant. 

“ That’s my dear old Cousin Jock!’ She went to the door, as if to 
leave someone out. “Shoo!” she said. “There goes the other nasty 
old Jock, whom neither of us like.” She came laughing back to me. 
“ And for penance—which I horridly deserve—I’ll take the nice Jock 
back to his musty old office.” 

“ Jock,” she asked, “do you remember how long it has been since 
that other Jock has been to see me?” 

(<7 No.” 

“ Hight days—one hundred and ninety-two hours—eleven thousand 
five hundred and twenty minutes—six hundred and ninety-one thou- 


sand, two hundred seconds.” 
XX. 


WHAT HATH (FOR “GOD” READ) “ LOVE” WROUGHT! 

WHEN I got to Nan’s house on the following evening Mr. Peuter 
was in the parlor. Nan was in a prim chair—detached—as far away 
as possible. Aunt Izzy was telling something which made her lean 
towards Peuter. Nan signalled with a finger. Mr. Peuter grasped my 
hand. 

“There was a little error in your cash to-day,” said the president, 
fishing for something in his breast pocket. “I had a memorandum 
made of it and stopped on my way home to let you——” 

I was wondering why he should seek me there. Aunt Izzy detected 
the thought. ; 

“T told him you spent most of your spare time here.” 

“Why, when did you see him?” I asked innocently. 

Aunt Izzy hesitated only an instant. Then she told me the truth 
without a blush. 
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“I went to the bank to see you the day before yesterday. You were 
not in and Mr. Peuter kindly—I waited in his office——” 

Mr. Peuter began to look displeased and I began to cringe. Such 
a thing as an error in the cash had heretofore been held to demand 
some sort of torture at the bank. I had never had one. This was the 
first I had heard of this one. 

“ You are very kind,” I said to Mr. Peuter. 

“Not at all—not at all! It is my business to watch you young 
rascals! And matters like this should have the promptest attention. 
I cannot now find the memorandum. But no matter—no matter. To- 
morrow will do.” 

And he laughed as I had never heard him laugh in my sixteen years 
in the bank! 

“ And, by the way, Mr. Merival, I think, so does your aunt, that 
your service to us entitles you to more consideration than you have had. 
I assure you it has been because you have been too modest to ask for 
what you deserve. But, since it has been brought to my attention, I 
have made an order that you shall have every Wednesday afternoon for 
holiday.” 

From President Peuter in person ! 

Nan had sidled up to me and now pulled me out to the dining-room. 
There she gazed at*me for a long time with huge round eyes. Then 
she said,— 

“ Jock, do you remember what the first telegraphic message was ?” 

I did not. I was in no condition to remember anything. I said so 

“¢ What hath God wrought!’ ” 

“Nan!” I chided happily. 

“ Well then—for ‘ God’ read ‘ love,’ ” said Nan solemnly. 


XXII. 
THE BLUE LANDAU—THE GREEN FOOTMAN—THE BAY HORSES! 


LaTER—it was only a few days—came a note. It was spread over 
two sheets of Nan’s monogramed paper in Nan’s dithyrambic writing. 

“ Jock, dear, the lovely day—think of it !—the blue landau—the bay 
horses—the green footman—the Count—the Park—the invitation! I 
couldn’t help it! And you’ve forgotten to save me! It has been 
four days and all the hours and minutes figured out for you, as usual, 
the moment you come. But think of the temptation—at such a time! 
Remember that I can’t put him behind me as easily as you—Satan, I 
don’t mean the Count, although—Jock, you ought to help—more. I 
can’t lock the doors on him. You may. And you may carry the key! 
And I’ll promise to not have any duplicates made—yes, and keep my 
promise too! Jock, dear, I know that you have no bay horses, nor blue 
landau, nor green footman, and that you are no count (no pun, Jock, 
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46 
dear)—nothing but your tiny salary and your huge heart and your 
(I’m whispering) sweetness! But you could send a boy with an invita- 
tion (it will cost only fifteen cents), and you might bring the other 
things I mentioned, and I would bring a lunch in a little tin box, and 
meet you somewhere—if you can get off—and you must—they must 
let you off or I will hate them (just ask Mr. Peuter!—threaten 
him)—and the day will be yours, after that, Jock, and mine—a little 
of it, please——and you have things to walk with (finer than the 
Count’s) and so have I. And Aunt Izzy is queer again, and has 
been listening at the portiére (or must I say it was the dog?), and I 
should love a walk. Don’t you see that if your note should arrive before 
the Count I would be obliged to leave a lot of painful regrets for him? 
And it would be only a tiny walk—not to tire you—not a long and 
lovely one—and we should sit on a bench out in the Park with our 
lunch between us and eat—eat—eat! And laugh! And tell stories! 
And sing little songs! And be in the sunshine! And smell the trees! 
And see the little streams! And drink out of the fountains! Out of 
the tin-cups with chains to them! And kick our way through the 
tangled grass! Oh Jock! I have made myself hungry, hungry, hungry ! 
Not for the lunch! The other things which we can’t eat! And if you 
don’t come I shall go alone! Yes! Without any Count or Jock or 
anything but the tin lunch-box! Only there won’t be anybody to sit 
on the other side of the lunch-box! And I hate to eat alone! And if 
some horrid dragon comes along—why, I don’t care! But, oh Jock! 
if the dragon should be you! If not, Jock, dear, forgive me for being 
very, very lonely—and don’t come.” 
I went. 


XXII. 
NAN NEVER SAW A WITCH WHO WAS FASHIONABLY DRESSED. 

“ MapamgE,” I said, as we mounted a Park car, “ it is becoming 3 

I had only her back for audience and the conductor was grinning. 
That is why I stopped. 

“ Mister,” she laughed, catching my hand as we sat down, “ it was 
that sweet of you to notice it. Men don’t. We may wear the dearest 
things and they just———-” She looked down at her pretty frock and 
flung it into artistic folds. “It is straight from Virdin. That is why 
it’s becoming.” 

I looked at her happy face and was at once happier myself. 

“No,” I laughed, “that is not the reason.” 

“ Well, then, what is it?” 

“It is because you are in it.” 

“ Jock, you are sweet! Oh, we are going to have a lovely time— 
eating the lunch !—and saying—things!” 
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She laughed in pure roguery. Then, looking down at her pretty 
frock again, she asked: 

“ Jock, ts it becoming? I wore it for—you!” 

“It is becoming—dangerous for me,” I laughed. 

She turned to look severely at me. Then she laughed too. 

“Oh, wouldn’t it be lovely to have to save you! To keep you as the 
apple of somebody’s eye! To remember Somebody !” 

She laughed, looked up, and sat a little closer. 

“ It’s just as if we were children again! Jock!—I’m going to drink 
out of the springs! I shall hold my nose shut !” 

“T hope not,” I said, with a fine attempt at severity. 

“T will hold my nose shut!” 

My attempt had failed. I laughed. 

Nan joined me. 

“ Jock, will you do—the rest ?” 

I looked shocked. 

“Don’t spoil—everything! Oh, don’t spoil anything! Forget— 
some things !—Cawdor—to-day. Oh, I hope the springs will smell of 
thyme—or sassafras—or mint !” 

“ You’d ruin your new frock !” 

It was the weakest remonstrance I could have mustered. What did 
Nan ever care for a frock which had the misfortune to be in the way of 
her moods! 

“ Jock !—wouldn’t that be lovely to come home all bedraggled— 
wrecked !—like the people who have picnicked !” 

“ What’s the matter with you to-day?” I asked. 

“T’m bewitched,” she whispered, leaning a little closer to me to 
_do so. 

“Youre a witch! bewitching!” 

“ Jock! With a broomstick and all that? You think that a compli- 
ment, I suppose. But I never saw a witch who was at all good-looking 
or fashionably dressed. But-maybe they do not make good pictures. I 
have never seen a real witch—only pictures.” 

“ Nan,” I smiled, “if you keep on you will make me lose——” I 
stopped there. 

“Your head? How lovely! Oh Jock, you’re never so nice as when 
you’ve lost your head! But it has been so long, so long since you lost 
it! Not since the old church-yard—isn’t it! Jock, lose your head, 
please! And, Jock, never, never find it!” 

“T didn’t mean anything so silly.” 

“Oh, your heart? Your hand? To the Somebody? Remember 
Somebody? Jock, I’d hunt for that—your dear old heart !” 

I tried the role of high propriety. 

“T meant my position, Nan.” 
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She was silent—looking down. When I saw her face it quite 
matched her words. 

* Jock, do you mean that on my account Yes! I understand. 
I take you away when they need you. Forgive me. I didn’t think. I 
am very selfish. I will try never to do it again—no matter how lonely 
I may be. Jock, I will not be lonely any more. I will not send for you 
any more. I will just wait—till you—come.” 

At the last word she choked a little. She swooped upon my hand. 
When she looked up a moment later she was smiling. 

“ And we will never, never forget Cawdor!” she whispered. 

“ Nan,” said I, “ you’re a delusion !” 

“ Why ?” questioned Nan. . 

“You know that Peuter 

Nan confessed with a laugh. 

“ He’s solid for us! He’ll let you go any time and as much and as 
long as you like, because you’re the nephew of your aunt!” 

Silence. Then: 

“ Jock, I was mean to you. And I hate meanness so! Oh, yes— 
in myself as much—as—you. Jock, I thought—just at first—when 
you said that about the bank that it was just your own excuse for—not 
—not—going with me. That I bored you! Jock! oh Jock—it hurt— 
down here!” She put a hand on her heart. 


XXIII. 

IF PORPHORY WERE TO SHOOT HIMSELF HE’D BE DEAD—MAYBE. 

Anp I did have the rather questionable felicity of eating my 
luncheon on a bench in the Park while I watched furtively for anyone 
who might chance that way. And someone did—a footman whom we 
recognized as the green one belonging to the Count. 

Porphory presented his compliments. 

“ Well, what does he want?” laughed Nan. 

The footman intimated discreetly that it was herself. 

“Tell him I’m engaged.” 

Nan looked down. I flushed with joy. Then she looked up and 
saw me. She twisted my mother’s ring about her finger. 

“ Or, if he wants me,” she went on, “tell him to come after me. I 
certainly can’t go after him.” 

I felt the flush leave my face and that it was quite cold. The foot- 
man disappeared at once. Nan spoke to my mood. 

“ Jock, he’s such fun !” 

“ What is fun to you, Nan, may be death to—someone else !” 


“ Jock, don’t! Please don’t be serious!” 
“‘ Suppose Porphory really adores you?” 
“ Oh !—Porphory!” 
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“ Sometimes they do.” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“ And if he were to shoot himself ?” 
“ Well ” 





Nan shrugged her pretty shoulders indifferently. 

“Then he’d be dead—maybe.” 

He came tripping through the grass holding up his trousers as a 
young lady does her frock. Nan giggled surreptitiously. 

“ Here, Count,” she cried, before he had arrived quite, or had time 
to.object, “ it is luncheon !” 

She handed him a sandwich on the end of a stick and made him 
eat it. 

It is to be all al fresco, you know.” 

It was. She made him drink out of the fountains—out of the tin- 
cups with chains to them—and made him sit cross-legged on the grass 
between us to eat his share of the sandwiches. We sat on the bench 
looking down at him. For a while he made a magnificent pretence of 
enjoyment. Then he grew triste—then silent—then he abruptly left us. 
Nan laughed. 

I knew that she had finished him. 

“ Nan,” I laughed, “ did you bring him here just to show me?” 

“ Show you? What?” 

I looked my reproach. Nan softened. 

“Don’t spoil anything—to-day. It’s all too sweet.” 


XXIV. 
BUT—WAS THERE AN EYE AT THE WINDOW? 


THREE hours later I left her at her door. 

“ Jock, dear,” she said, “I don’t care for landaus—or horses—or 
footmen—or counts—but only the Park—and Jock, I like to walk 
and eat sandwiches on a bench and drink out of the fountains. Wasn’t 
it lovely? Jock, I did—I did drink out of the fountains! And spoil 
my frock !” 

She had my hand now. She exhibited the ruined frock. 

“Nan, do you like my hand?” I laughed. 

She did not do as I had done, but laughed and kept it. 

“Yes! It has been like that all the day! Do you know that you 
have been laughing and joking and commenting funnily upon people 
and things? And telling the cunningest stories? Jock, your stories 
are lovely! And that I have scarcely said a word for the last hour? 
Only you, you, you! Jock, what has come over you? That’s the way 
it was when we were children. And didn’t you like that Jock?” 

“ Why—God bless you, Nan, yes!” I said. 
“ And aren’t you glad that I put that other Jock out of the door?” 
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I laughed her another yes. 

“ And won’t you see that he never gets in again?” 

(14 Yes !?? 

“ Jock, I wasn’t sure at first that you could save me.” 

I looked my wonder and rebuke. 

“ You know you weren’t either. You said it would be hard!” 

“Yes,” I laughed, “ I remember !” 

“ But now, Jock, I am sure that you will.” 

“So am I.” 

“ Jock, it won’t be hard. And——” 

She hesitated. 

“Out with it!” I cried. “ All that sweetness was not meant to be 
wasted on me.” 

“ No”—very seriously. 

I was one step below her. She came down to me. 

“ Jock, would you go for another walk—more drinks—another 
spoiled frock ?” 

I think my face must have lit up at the suggestion. 

* To-morrow ?” she whispered. 

I shook my head. 

* Because of my sandwiches? We can leave them at home.” 

Another shake—a little less decided, perhaps. 

“Nor the next day ?” 

“ Suppose the bank should fail ?” 

Again that little woe came into her face. She retreated sorrowfully 
up the step. 

“ Good-by,” said Nan, rushing within. 

And I walked away—thinking. She had fancied that I was again 
making difficulties with that excuse about the bank! That I did not 
want her! That she bored me! I had hurt her! And who would have 
thought that our little butterfly Nan could be so easily wounded! I 
felt like a malefactor. It was necessary to go back and—— 

But the windows were closed and the blinds were down—as if Nan 


had turned her back upon me. 
XXV. 


IT NEVER RAINS BUT IT POURS—SALARY. 

I went the very next day to make my plea and to receive Nan’s. 
But on the threshold I forgot all about it, and Nan had forgotten all 
about it long before. 

Nan herself answered the door. The moment I got inside she 
closed my mouth with her hand—a proceeding I began to like altogether 
too much. 

“ Nan,” said I severely, “ you must stop that!” 

What ?” 
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“ Your hand——” 

I released my mouth and looked down at ihe pretty thing I held. 

“Oh! Why?” 

“ Because I like it.” 

She laughed and paid no further attention to the matter. 

“Ssh!” she whispered hugely, “he is here! Old Prince Charm- 
ing!” 

I understood who she meant and nodded. 

“T’m so horribly frightened when he comes! I wish you were 
always here—as you promised aunt you would be.” 

“ For another reason.” 

“Yes—another person; not ever thinking that she would need 
you more herself! I shall be thankful if I can prevent a runaway 
marriage.” 

In an intensely matronly fashion ! 

She pushed my head forward and let me listen a moment, then she 
dragged me away. 

“Stop listening at the curtain!” she joyed. “Why, Jock, you 
reprobate, you could learn it! You will! Come! I’ve been watching 
—at the window, this time—for you. There are important communi- 
cations to be made.” 

She pushed me into the dining-room. 

“Now! What are we to do?” 

She faced me with such a helpless air of calamity that I could do 
nothing but repeat her last word. 

* About Aunt Izzy, stupid!” 

6 Oh |b 

“Exactly. She is daft to have me present—thinking I will rebel 
as of old and leave them alone! And then whatever happens will be 
my fault! Why, I suppose she—and he too—just hates me. I guess I 
could have gone to sleep—as aunty does for me. I shall be afraid to 
drink any of her tea hereafter. There might be drugs in it! But, for 
that matter, they never ask me. They just let me severely alone! You 
must help me!” - 

“T might ruin the bank?” 

6 Huh Pp? 

“ Does he love Aunt Izzy more than the bank?” 

“A thousand of them!” 

We laughed confidentially. I began to find these affairs—of Aunt 
Izzy’s and President Peuter’s—interesting and jolly. 

“ Jock,” laughed Nan, “ was there a mistake in the cash ?” 

“ Not a penny !” 

“Qh! The dear old wretch! And—oh—isn’t it on his way home?” 

“Not an inch! It’s out of his way.” 
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“Oh! The ancient dear! But”—Nan laughed divinely—“ he’s 
certainly put you on the K to Z ledger and Barker on the A to K?” 

“I’ve never heard another word about it.” 

“Why, Jock, he’s—he’s quite dreadful! Why, he’s——” 

Nan had exhausted her vocabulary. I helped her. 

“ He’s a liar!” 

“ A liar for love! It’s all right.” 

“ He’s a regular stunner since he has turned loose. Why, Nan, he 
has never smiled since I knew him—till he came here! Now he’s 
always grinning.” 

“ And look at aunt. Why, before—— Don’t you remember how 
perfectly demoniac she used to be? She still tries it on. But it is no 
use. She is happy. That is all. She kissed me the other day—just 
like this” 

She threatened me with the illustration—and stopped just short— 
laughing gloriously. 

“ How a thing like that frightens some men! I wasn’t going to 
kiss you !—only show you!” 

“Do you know that Aunt Izzy thinks that about you?” 

“What! Heavens! What?” 

“That you are happy—that you kiss her—without an invitation— 
put your arms about her neck—and she—likes it!” 

Nan put her dear head down a little. Then she said very gently: 

“ Jock, Iam happy! I never before was so happy—thank you!” 

“Thank me?” 

She looked demurely down. 

“ Aunt Izzy thinks that of you too—that you are happier. I told 
her she was quite mistaken—that you were horribly nasty to me—now 
and then.” 

“Thank you!” said I. 

“ Now and then !” 

She stood there for quite a minute. 

“ Nan,” said I, “that was unkind and untrue and unlike you!” 

“Unkind and untrue? Why, Jock, dear, you are nasty to me— 
and you are less happy than—— Why how could you help being un- 
happy—saving me?” 

But Nan’s eyes said everything her lips did not. 

“TI am nasty to you, sometimes, I am afraid,” I answered, with a 
voice that surprised me more than Nan, “and you are generous enough 
to forgive it. But I am not less happy.” 

“T wish you were more happy,” sighed Nan, “like Aunt Izzy and 
“ Well, then,” I smiled, “I am!” 
Nan seemed to be suddenly possessed by some wondrous thought. 


me 
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“Why, then, Jock, we are all happier! You and aunt and me and 
Peuter! And it’s all——- Whose fault is it?” 

She looked accusingly up at me. 

“Thank you!” I said. 

“ Not guilty!” she laughed happily. 

She raced into the parlor. I followed her. 

Mr. Peuter was there—in evening dress! 

Presently he left my aunt and came over to me. 

“Mr. Merival, sir, your salary is insufficient—disgracefully insuffi- 
cient! Your talents, sir, and your devotion to the bank, merit a greater 
reward. If I had known what you were getting, sir, it would not have 
waited so long. But now, sir, tardy though it is, I hope you will permit 
me to announce to you that your salary has been increased one-half— 
to post-date from your last month. I have asked the board, sir, to give 
me the necessary power to adjust these small matters, and they have 
very generously done so—— No thanks, sir, not one! You deserve it. 
You deserved it long ago. I shall see that you are no longer over- 
looked.” 

All quite as if it were a matter of fighting manfully for me! 

Mr. Peuter went back to my aunt. Nan pulled me into the win- 
dow. 


Behind the curtain she giggled,— 

“ Jock, what is that about rain ?” 

I did not know. 

“It never rains but it pours—salary.” 


XXVI. 
RICHER THAN NAN—AND UGLIER. 

ONE day I met her on my way home from the bank. 

“ Jock, they will not discharge you if I happen to meet you on the 
street taking my own personal afternoon walk and walk a little with 
you ?” 

“T should think not,” I laughed. 

“Then I'll walk home with you every day—poor, tired Jock!” 

“ Every day?” I laughed very joyously. 

She didn’t, of course. I had discounted Nan’s euphemism at once. 
But I met her often enough to miss her when I did not. 

Then came three blank days in succession. I was sure of her on the 
fourth. Butno. When I had passed the last place of a possible meeting 
with her she suddenly thrust her hand into mine—from the rear. 

“T wanted to see if you would miss me,” she giggled. 

“ Did you see?” 

She nodded saucily. 

“The first block I was not sure. I thought of slinking home 
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through the back streets. You walked this way—as if I were the last 
thing in your thoughts.” 

She illustrated me effectively. 

“ But the second block you walked this way——” 

The street was quite deserted, and she again let me see how I had 
walked. It was with some dejection—if Nan’s illustration was at all 
accurate. 

“ You looked about a little, as if I might—you a Anyhow, 
I felt better and knew I would not go home—through the back streets. 
The third block you did this——” 

She relaxed her carriage despondently. 

“You were so sad that I was too glad to worry you another minute.” 

“ Anyhow, I am going to stop.” 

“Yes. Don’t worry about me, Jock.” 

“T meant saving you.” 

“Jock! Why, I am not saved! Not half saved!” 

“You are fit enough now to go with Aunt Izzy to Europe next 
week.” 

“She won’t take me. And if she would I will not go. Don’t 
trouble yourself any further. I know exactly where to send for the 
violinist—the mandolinist—the palmist—the poet—the Count! There 
is fun enough right here——” 

I stopped her with a rather odious laugh. 

“Too late. I have him thoroughly discouraged.” 

“You couldn’t discourage him—if I liked!” 

* He has another——” 

oe What ?” 

 Another—richer——” 

She faced me violently about. 

“ Malvina Trescott.” 

“ And uglier!” laughed Nan. “ Huh!” 

The last was a pretty little gesture of contempt with her right 
shoulder. 

“Nan, dear, to recall Count Porphory undoes everything we have 
accomplished.” 

The shoulder was aimed at me now. 

“Huh! What do you care!” 

“T care a great deal. You are my cousin. It is the wish of our 
aunt—it is the wish of your fiancé Cawdor.” 

“ And what are the wishes of my fiancé Jock?” 

“ Precisely those of my aunt and of my cousin.” 

“ Mine?” with a huge wave of joy! 

“ Cawdor’s.” 

“Oh!” with immense disgust. 
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“ A little while ago the world could have easily been persuaded to 
say some very harsh things about your frivolities. Now 

“What do they say now, Jock?” 

“ Nothing that is not very sweet and good.” 

“Then, Jock, why do you want me to go back to that old butterfly 
life again ?” 

“T don’t want you to do that. You will not. You could not now. 
You know there is a better and deeper and sweeter life than that. You 
will not.” 

She suppressed some better emotion and cried: 

“T will! And stop calling me ‘ dear’ !” 

She stamped her foot with such savagery that an old gentleman who 
was passing turned so suddenly as to lose his hat. I handed it to him 
with an apology for Nan. He backed away cautiously. Nan did not 
appear to have even seen him. 

“T will never submit to being so lonely again! It is too horrible. 
I never was lonely before—before—I was—yes !—engaged to you! And 
—and after you have taught me how to be—contented !” 

“ Though engaged,” I supplemented. 

“ Oh, it’s easy enough to joke !” 

“ Nothing is more difficult,” said I. 

“To juggle with—with—yes /—breaking hearts !” 

I stared. 

“Breaking hearts, Nan, dear?” I questioned more seriously, I 
think, than I had ever addressed her. 

She looked up at me and laughed gloriously. 

“Nan, dear!’ Say it again!” 

I laughed—and did. 

“Isn't that a lovely figure of speech } ? And oh, how it shocked you 
—into being kind to me! I'll use it again, just to skeer you!” 

I turned my eyes away severely. 

“Nan,” I said, “ there are some things too sacred to trifle with.” 

“ Hearts ?” 

“Oh Nan!” © 

“ Hearts ?” 

She ‘stamped her foot—stopped for her answer. 

* Yes—then !” 

“ Whose ?” 

“ Oh, no one’s—in particular. Only —” 

Men know a lot about hearts!” — 

* Some men.” 

“We'll see!” © 

I stared an inquiry. 

“Some day I'll just test a certain man’s—heart !” 
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“ Cawdor’s ?” 

“T’ll just cut both my engagements—that’s what you’ll both do with 
me in the end—and take the first millionaire who wants an ornament 
for his enameled fireside! Oh, you think nobody really wants me! 
That I’m to be handed over to Cawdor because I am certain to be dis- 
posed of in that way with the utmost ease and propriety. Well, you’ll 
see! I?ll test someone!” 

I had nothing to do to reduce this mood but look at Nan. 

“Then,” she laughed, “ you, and Cawdor, and the Count, and the 
others may look on and envy me my—happiness.” 

“ Misery.” 

“ Happiness !” 

She stamped her foot again. I said nothing. She came confidently 
closer and whispered witchingly,— 

“€ Misery.” 

I smiled—a little sadly, I think. 

“Oh, what a tempest in a teapot! But that’s just what I am—a 
little sizzling—boiling—cooling—teapot !” 

“You might have added,” I smiled, “a very pretty little teapot, 
out of which come very charming things.” 

“* Yes, and some horrid.” 

“ Sometimes,” I smiled. 

“ Jock, I’m horrid and disagreeable, I know. But I wouldn’t be me 
if I were not. But you are not going to stop saving me, I know that too. 
I suppose it is just because I’m so disagreeable—so that if I really want 
to keep on being saved I had better keep that up,—Jock, you want me 
to be just me,—don’t you ?” 

There was a brief silence. Then: 

“ Jock, a moment ago we were both happy. Let us forget that we 
quarrelled and not say anything more to-day that is disagreeable.” 

“ With all my heart!’ I replied. 

“ With all your heart!’ Nan repeated. “ What a strange thing all 
your heart is!” 

“ Like any other,” I said. 

After a moment Nan shook her head wisely. 

“No,” she said, “ it is like no other! It is higher, wider, deeper!” 


XXVII. 


COULD THE FRIVOLOUS WOMAN LOVE THE SERIOUS MAN—WITH A 
BROKEN FACE? 


WE were passing a milliner’s shop. Nan pulled me—by the hand— 
inside. She pounced upon a hat and perched it on her head. 

“ Jock, dear, I’ve been coveting this for several days. How do you 
like it? I wouldn’t buy it until you saw it and approved of it. He is 
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my—my fiancé,” she explained to the proprietress, with a beautiful 
little dignity which she put on for the few words and then immediately 
put off. 

I liked it. 1 liked everything Nan put on her head, for it seemed 
that everything she put on it liked her sunny hair. 

She pulled off my own hat—which, to my horror, I discovered I had 
not—and lodged the milliner’s confection there. Then she stepped 
back and walked about me, viewing it. 


“T do too,” she announced. “1I’ll take it. Jock, you look horribly. 


funny. Here!” 
She showed me myself in the huge mirror and I agreed with her. 
But she had left her purse at home. After a furtive glance at my 
own I offered to pay for it. 
The next day she returned the money. 


“ But, Jock,” she wrote, “if I were your wife—or the 
wife of any other poor man—instead of Cawdor, I’d trim my 
own hats. I can do it—you know that—as well as anyone this 
side of Paris. Why, I could help my husband by keeping a 
millinery shop! Wouldn’t that be great! Here’s the money, 
Jock, dear. I wish it were more. It must have taken nearly a 
month out of your tiny salary! Why, Jock!—it must have 
been pay-day or you would never have had so much money. 
Oh, I know how you have to trim to keep the tailor and all 
the rest looking pleasant! Thank you, Jock! I wish you 
would suddenly become very rich! Oh, a millionaire! Not 
one of the kind I threatened to marry. But a nice one—like 
none on earth at the present time. Wouldn’t it be fun seeing 
what you’d do with the money! 1’ll bet you’d give every beg- 
gar who came a penny!—the imposters and all! And maybe 
you’d ask me to marry you! Oh, I wish—I wish—I wish 
there were some way of giving you some of my old money! 
It is too much for a woman to have. And men can make so 
much better use of money than women! And wouldn’t I be 
happy—if you were rich—rich—rich! And I poor—poor— 
poor! I’d borrow and borrow and borrow of you!—every day 
several dollars! And then you wouldn’t be so much wasted 
in that horrid little hot, stuffy office! I hate it! And we 
could go to the Park oftener, and eat sandwiches on a bench. 
I know they don’t like it that I take you out so much. But 
I don’t care! They do not understand that you are saving me. 
Why don’t you tell them? I know that Mr. Peuter would ap- 
prove at once. He will understand. Why, aren’t we saving 
him? And Aunt Izzy too? Only, Jock (did you never think 
of that?), we are saving them to and for happiness and not 
away and from it! 

“ Jock, it’s very funny—but I am seeing you all day with 
that hat on your dear head! Wouldn’t you have been the 
loveliest thing on earth if you had lived when men wore such 
huge hats with plumes on them! That rich black on your 
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thick yellow hair!—Jock, you rascal, you’re an awfully hand- 
some chap, and I half believe you know it! And you know 
how to wear your few clothes, Jock, and how to walk and 
stand! Did you ever think how dreadfully most people stand? 
—just as if a push would send them to the ground. A man 
ought to stand as if he were a rock!—a sculptured one! 
(I’m laughing! Please laugh too!) Pardon me for saying 
that. I’m both lonely and hungry for something to-day. I 
want you to find out what it is, and get it for me. I take 
that all back about you being such and such things. I sup- 
pose you are really modest. If you’re not, you’re a most ac- 
complished pretender—that’s all. 

“ But, Jock, I’m running all towards philosophy just now 
‘—at least I think that’s it. I’m not always exact in my defi- 
nitions. But I’m just wondering—— Now, let us suppose a 
man handsome within and handsome without (not you this 
time)—any man. That sort is hard to suppose, but I have 
done it. Have you got him? Now, suppose a woman rather 
superficial and frivolous should love such a man. Suppose, 
further, that he should suddenly—perhaps in some dreadful 
accident—lose all his outward beauty. What would happen to 
the superficial woman? We are both inclined, I think, to agree 
that she must have loved him for his outward attributes quite 
alone,—his personal beauty—his popularity—his good man- 
ners. Do you suppose she would love him with a broken face? 
Or only one eye? And, oh horrors! suppose, further, that he 
had met with his accident in some sort of a rescue of her! That 
might happen, you know. Then she would feel that she had to 
love him! And suppose she couldn’t!—absolutely couldn’t! You 
know one can’t do some things, no matter how much one may 
try. And, worse still, suppose he has met with his accident by 
reason of some silly prank of hers! Wouldn’t that be awful! 
Then, while she might feel that she ought still to love him, 
she might, also, feel that he was a fool for putting himself into 
danger for such a silly cause. No woman can love a fool, Jock. 
Do you think she could keep him deceived? You remember 
how little Carnahan was killed? He was out with a lot of 
our girls and they dared him to climb the perpendicular ladder 
on the college water-tower. He was a timid little chap and 
blushed when they dared him. He understood what it meant. 
Well, you remember that he started to climb, and when only 
about twenty feet from the ground looked down and probably 
thought it a thousand. He .ost his nerve and fell. What 
was it we all said? That he was a fool—and we only pitied 
him a little. 

“-Jock, what a funny, funny letter! It is one of my sibyl 
days! But—do you think the frivolous woman could love the 
serious man with a broken face? I don’t! Good-night.” 
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XXVIII. 
SINCE THE DAY I KISSED HER—NIHIL! 


WitH Nan’s note came one from Aunt Izzy. 


“For a while,” she wrote, “I was not sure of you. Your 
methods seemed strange. But I suppose I am too old-fashioned 
to understand you modern young men—though you are not so 
young any more—and are, I am happy to say, more old- 

- fashioned than any modern young man I know. «anyhow, it is 
best to judge of results rather than methods. And the results 
are more than satisfactory, and I feel that I can now go to 
Europe with no anticipations of trouble either while I am 
there or after I return. I have not heard a violin or a man- 
dolin since the day you kissed her. And as for the palmist— 
I never was much worried about him, or the poet. But she 
does love music. I find, also, that she has been going to all 
sorts of afternoon things with you—lectures, concerts, the Zoo. 
I trust the good work will continue during my stay in Europe. 
You must write to me constantly and keep me informed about 
her. I will see Cawdor at once on my arrival and will write 
you fully about the dear boy and his wishes as to the nuptials. 
Do not, by word or deed, say anything to prejudice her against 
this marriage, as I have set my heart on it as perhaps the last 
thing I shall ever accomplish on this earth, which has been so 
good to me. On the other hand, try in every way to lead her 
to see how very, very beaut.iul such a marriage must be for 
her. How full of peace and rest and content and joy. Mar- 
riage rightly understood is all that. For, I fear, sometimes, 
that though Nancy is now the most obedient of girls, she does 
not see the loveliness of this alliance as I do. I trust you en- 
tirely. You must accept the within check; not as payment— 
you know you are to be my heir if Cawdor marries Nan. Her 
fortune will then be sufficient for both of them, even if he 
should not reach a high place in the church, and mine will be 
sufficient for you—so that all my dear nephews and nieces will 
be provided for when I am gone. It is for some little expenses 
you will be put to on my own account in amusing Nancy while 
I am away. I do not feel that you should pay these out of 
your own still insufficient salary. God bless you, Jock, dear. 
I shall requite your aid in this, my dearest wish, do not fear. 

“Pp. S.—Mr. Peuter tells me that he has been thinking for 
a long time of taking a trip to Europe. In all his many years 
of service at the bank he has never taken a holiday. I told 
him that in my opinion he was quite justified in taking a long 
one now. He is a very pleasant person, and I could almost 
wish he were going over when I go. But he is not. 

“TI wish, my dear Jock, you could come up to-morrow 
afternoon and have a sip of my tea. ? 

“In Mr. Peuter’s present state of mind, which I am glad 
of for your sake, dear Jock, there is not the slightest doubt 
that you will get soon a further advance in both your salary 
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and your position. You may be sure that you sre not neg- 


lected in our talk. 

“ Of course, you understand the reason for my friendliness 
to Mr. Peuter. You are not a dull person, and I have, there- 
fore, not bothered you to explain what you must know.” 


XXIX. 
THE KIND OF TEA MY AUNT IZZY BREWED FOR ME. 


I was quite willing to go and see what kind of tea Aunt Izzy brewed. 
Nan would be not far from the tea. Therefore, after hours, I put on a 
better coat and went out to the Square. 

As I entered I smelled tea, and saw a bit of Nan’s blue frock 
through the door. I stepped gayly between the curtains, intending to 
demand a cup of Nan. Aunt Izzy was behind the teapot. On the other 
side of the table was Mr. Peuter. Aunt’s hair was dressed in the latest 
mode—a huge and splendid gray mass. There was a glittering little 
butterfly with iridescent wings perched in it. Her face was flushed 
a charming pink. A baby-blue stock was at her throat. She looked 
so infinitely youthful and happy that I was silent for very joy! She 
was not my savage aunt at all, but some dainty little figure of Wat- 
teau ! 

Peuter was in gray trousers—white puff—a frock-coat which swept 
royally below his knees !—and smiles! . 

He too seemed young and happy. He leaped upon me and squeezed 
my hands till they hurt. 

“ How do you do? My dear Mr. Merival, how do you do?” 

And Aunt Izzy said, with a very happy smile,— 

“ Have some of my tea, Jock, dear.” 

“ It’s perfect !” laughed Peuter. 

My aunt filled his cup and forgot mine. 

“ His fifth cup!” she whispered. 

Peuter laughed recklessly. 

“Qh, have some! I’m an inebriate!” 

“ Presently,” I smiled, when I could command ordinary speech 
and ordinary smiles, “but I must see Nan for a moment first, you 
know.” 

For Nan was tugging at the hand which held the curtain back. 

In the dining-room -Nan plunged her face in my lapel and cried 
and laughed. I encouraged it all. 

“ Jock, isn’t it the loveliest thing you ever saw!” 

I was still not quite capable of ordinary speech. 

“ What—which ?” I asked maudlingly. 

“ Aunt Izzy! Uncle Peuter! What’s his other name?” 

“* Nehemiah.” 
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“Oh! Shall we call him Miah?” 

“ Mehi would be more suitable !” 

“ Jock, you shall not say one nasty thing! It is the sweetest affair 
I ever heard of. I will have them married before they know it!” 

“ Don’t do it without their consent.” 

“Consent! If he don’t ask her the next time he comes—perhaps 
this time—he’s a brute; and he isn’t! Why, who could resist her? 
Oh, she’s a dear! She said while I was dressing her-——” 

“ You dressing her!” 

Nan nodded solemnly. 

“T did it! And while I was doing it she kept up the funniest—oh, 
the brightest—talk you ever heard! Like you!” 

* Like you!” 

“Yes, me! All those little things of mine that you like! Only 
she had more and better of them. She put me to shame. Jock, the 
Doctor was a very great man—but a very dreadful one to live with. 
And Aunt Izzy thinks she has been living up to him all the time! Just 
torturing her heart out of herself! Jock, I put up her hair. Pellini 
couldn’t have done it better. Then I showed her herself in the mirror. 
She acknowledged that she looked sweet. After that she submitted to 
the frock. Then the baby-blue stock had to go with it. She saw that 
she was getting sweeter and sweeter all the time. Then I said that she 
was a little too pale. She thought so too. I tried a little paint. Yes! 
Then she let me put more on! Then the butterfly! Jock, she’s found 
her dear self! Just like me and you and every one—when the Prince 
comes !” 

“The Prince !” 

Nan ignored me. 

“She will never be the dear old savage any more! It is too late!” 

** Not as long as she has Peuter !”” 

“ As long as she has a mirror!” 

“ Jock, she has told me to order four!” 

“ What ?” 

“ Frocks! She has just my figure! Think of it! I shall not have 
hers at her age !” 

“No fool like an old” I began. 

“Stop it!’ Nan put some of her fingers in my mouth to make 
sure that I would. “I won’t have it! It is too sacred! She is the 
sweetest thing that ever lived. And he! Oh! And she’s not as slow 
and old and poky as you—to-day! And he’s younger than I am by one 
hundred years!” 

“It’s funny !” 

<7 What oo 

“ That aunt should object to your doings—any longer.” 
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Nan stared. I think she did not quite know whether that was for 
or against her. 

“Jock! He came”—Nan bubbled so that she had to subside first— 
“to raise your celery !” 

“What? Again?” 

Nan nodded. 

“ And you're to be promoted. You are to be a teller of something or 
other. What are you to tell?” 

“How do you know this?” 

* And you are to have two afternoons off! Only think of the Park! 
Oh, he said the sweetest things about you!” 

“Nan,” I repeated severely, “how did you find these things out?” 

“T listened.” 

I laughed with happy hopelessness. 

“ And did you see her feet ?” 

I said “ No.” 

“Well! That is the loveliest thing about her! Her feet are de- 
licious! They are in my patent-leathers !” 

Nan pulled me through the portiére to see Aunt Izzy’s feet. 


XxX. 
PEUTER COMES UP—I GO DOWN THE STEPS. 


Pruter developed too rapidly for Nan and me to keep up. There 
were box parties, suppers, art-club, studio-teas—quite too much for 
Nan and me. But not for Aunt Izzy. Peuter ridiculed the Greening 
Society—and she resigned. He told her that it was proper to attend 
comic opera—and she went. To wear high heels—and she wore them. | 
There was no more of the hospitals and culture lectures. My own ad- 
vancement went on with such bewildering rapidity that Aunt Izzy felt 
called upon to make some explanation. 

“ Jock, dear, you see, I began to understand that I could help you 
in your business—by a little—a very little—politeness—to—to Mr. 
Peuter. And I have, haven’t I?” 

“You have, aunt, God bless you!” I laughed. “I have almost no 
work to do but to draw my salary !—a big one!” 

“TI know, Jock, that that is not quite true. But if I am rude to him 
now you might be reduced again. That would be very disagreeable— 
wouldn’t it?” 

17 Very 1a < 

“Yes. When one has been promoted to be sent down again. Why, 
all your—— That disagreeable Barker would laugh at you!” 

“T could not endure that!” 

* You sha’n’t, Jock.” 

“Not if you have to——” 
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“Jock! You know I don’t mind a joke. But a gentleman—such 
- a gentleman as you are—knows when he is going too—far. I think it 
would be very unwise to discontinue Mr. Peuter’s acquaintance—now !” 
“Very, aunt, very!” | 
“Thank you, Jock. Kiss me—and go.” 
I had noticed that Aunt Izzy was in her loveliest frock, and that she 
developed some of the old haste in getting rid of me. On the steps I 
met Mr. Peuter. He was coming up as I went down. 


XXXII. 
AND NAN OPENS THE WINDOW. 

“ Joox!” 

Nan, at the window. 

“T was listening. You must not be nasty to Aunt Izzy. I won’t 
have it. You must help her to forget the Doctor. I was listening.” 

She closed the window in my face. 

Then she opened it again. 

“ Jock, I wonder if she is never going to Europe?” 

“ Has she been putting it off?” 

“ She hasn’t put it on yet. And Cawdor dying to see her—for some 
mysterious reason which does not even worry her now.” 

She pulled the window downward a little, then quite up again. 

“T heard her tell him that she hoped’ your advancement wouldn’t 
stop with—something. I wasn’t near enough to hear what. Aunt Izzy 
said it very low and with her head down. But he said no—very de- 
cidedly. Jock, I think he won’t stop until you’re president.” 

“Then where will he be?” 

“ Married !” 

Now she closed the window—and, for a moment, let me see her 
laughing, witching face behind it. 

I stood there. Nan slowly withdrew. Was the tenderness I saw 
on her face as it grew vague in the shadows of the room all fancy? 

When I could just make her out as eyes and lips and nostrils, with 
an aureole of hair, she very slowly put the tips of her fingers to her 
lips, leaned forward, dropped what they held towards me, vanished. 


XXXII. 
HERE’S AN ATTRACTIVE LITTLE FILLY. 

I suppose it was aunt’s letter with its naive appeal to my honor 
which brought about our quarrel—the first real one we had ever had. 
I endeavored, clumsily, I suppose, to do what Aunt Izzy had asked—to 
lead Nan to see the advantages of the marriage with Cawdor. She, at 
last, was in Europe. 
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“TI see them,” she had laughed. “I have seen them since I was 
seven! You, and everybody else, have helped me!” 

* But—you see them less and less now?” 

“Yes,” Nan admitted, with a smile, “and you more and more. It’s 
so strange.” 

I smiled an affirmative. 

This seemed to anger Nan. 

“You have all agreed to sel: me! Well, I’m willing. What do I 
care? What does any woman care? - You put up and sell us like cattle 
—horses! Then, when we are unhappy and kick, you blame it on us! 
‘Gents, yere’s an attractive little filly—fourteen hands high—good 
stepper—fearless of steam—good style—broken to any kind of harness 
while a colt—grooms well—prefers single harness—but will not kick 
if driven double—will drive with any mate—warranted serviceably 
sound and kind in every particular. Should be kindly treated but will 
not resent harsh treatment—gents, what’s the bid?’ ” 

It was in quite the way of a well-known auctioneer at a horse- 
auction where we had several times stopped to listen. I laughed. 

“Yes! And you—you, Jock Merival—you, the companion of my 
childhood—help to do it—then laugh !” 

I laughed again. But it was not a merry laugh by any means. 
However, Nan made me go—go at once. 

“T never want to see your face again!” she had said. 

And there was no withstanding her on that day. She was really 
savage. 

I waited a week and heard nothing. Another. Then, I was rather 
amazed to find that I was planning the best way of approaching Nan 
without a loss of dignity. I summarily suppressed this, and a day or 
two later went—without any plans—to see Nan! 


XXXIII. 
ARE THE BONDS OF HONOR IRREFRAGABLE ! 


I HADN’? any idea that it would be so disagreeable to quarrel with 
Nan, and so heroic to make up. 

The maid, after some communion with her mistress by way of the 
back stairs, brought me a little note. 

“T am in my lair,” it said. “Come up.” 

It was an exquisite little place where Nan’s rather dithyrambic 
tastes had rioted unchecked. 

Nan sat with a pen in her mouth and said muffledly,— 

“ You have interrupted the confection of my first love-letter.” 

“Which I regret exceedingly,” I said. “ A love-letter is one of the 
things which, seen too oft, familiar with its face, we first endure, then 
pity, then embrace.” Rather stupidly funny! 
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I remained standing. These intimate, dainty, feminine surround- 
ings seemed in a vague sense too sacred for a man. They all bore the 
impress of Nan’s life of dainty innocency. ; 

“It was a peach,” sighed Nan. 

I winced. Nan laughed and tore the letter across. 

“ Cawdor always writes me such lady-like letters, beginning ‘ My 
dear Cousin; and I write him such manly ones, beginning ‘ Dear 
Boy,’ or ‘ Dear Old Man.’ Once he called me ‘ Nancy.’ I have always 
meant to shock him for that. This would have done it!” 

“ What a pity!” 

I rescued the two parts from the waste-basket and fitted them to- 
gether. Nan snatched vainly at the pieces. 

“ You will regret it!” she warned, and snatched no more. 

I brazenly read what I had found. 

“Once upon a time a big brave boy——’ ” 

“T didn’t know there were so many b’s,” laughed Nan. 

a took this small hand which writes to you and doubled it up 
in his—so that you couldn’t see where it had gone. Then he said, ‘ Lit- 
tle sweetheart, in that wee hand you will some day hold my happiness— 
perhaps all my life.’ ‘Can’t I hold it now? said I. ‘ Will you? he 
asked. ‘ Yes,’ I answered. ‘ And will you keep it? he asked again. 


‘ Always,’ I answered. ‘Forever and ever? ‘Forever and ever and 
ever!’ ‘And when I grow up—or rather when you grow up, for I am 
grown up now—will you give it to me—the hand—and the happiness 
in it? ‘Yes, I said. ‘You will marry me? ‘Yes.’ ‘We're en- 
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gaged?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ And no one else can ever. , 

The letter ended there. I went to the window and looked steadily 
out. But I cannot remember having seen a thing. Presently I heard 
the rustle of soft silk behind me. 

“ Jock, dear, what do you think of my first attempt? Am I too old 
to learn ?” 

She was laughing lowly. I did not look around. 

“ Did Cawdor do that?” 

“No. It was only—fancy.” 

But the last word did not come clear. 

“It was I,’ I said. “ And you laugh!” 

I spoke against the panes. 

“Was it? Yes, it must have been—someone—yes, you. J never 
could invent anything so sweet, you know. So I suppose I uncon- 
sciously fished it up out of my memory. But, yes, you were full of such 
lovely inventions. Yes—it must have been you. Thank you.” 

“Curse me!” I laughed, between my teeth. I was on the rack, I 
think. 

“ For what, Jock ?” in terror. 


VoL. LXIX.—3 
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“For an ass! A poor relation! A hanger-on! A nobody! A 
fellow with emotions—which inspire only ridicule! A romantic! A 
pauper !” 

Silence. 

“ You are—poor, Jock.” 

Another silence. 

“ But you are not those other dreadful things—not one of them!” 

“ All of them!” I insisted. “ And more!” 

“What else ?” 

“A fool! A jester who must turn his most sacred emotions into 
merriment! One who must pretend to be a fool when he is not. And 
not a fool when he is. My God!” 

Something within me was undammed! Nan’s tumultuous heart 
beat time. Her eyes deepened and widened. 

She did not check me. 

“Coin one’s most serious soul into fooleries for the amusement of— 
the queen! Once I saw a picture. It was a clown—in the dressing- 
tent of a circus. He had just been called from the ring. The paint— 
white, with idiotic blue and red dots—was still on his face. The 
painted grimace was there. The fool’s cap was on his head. The fool’s 
bauble lay at his feet. At his feet too—all about him—knelt such 
as he—weeping—weeping with grinning, painted faces—the glare of 
gases—the shimmer of tinsel—almost the smell of sawdust! In his 
arms the broken-hearted fool held his dying child !” 

“Jock!” It was a terrified whisper. 

“That is me!” I cried, breathing sharply. “I must laugh my 
painted laugh—the one the world has painted—while my heart breaks! 
I!” 

Again only,— 

Jock !” 

“ Yes!” I went on blindly, “ I’m a fool with a jest on my lips, paint 
on my face, a grimace, in fool’s clothing—with the dearest thing God 
ever sent into the world dying in my heart!” 

There was another strange silence between us. Then Nan whis- 
pered, even more strangely,— 

“ Jock, what is it dying in your heart ?” 

I said nothing. 

Again, Nan: 

“ Jock, I never saw you so—strange! Oh, you are so—strange! 
What is it dying in your heart ?” 

“My love! The highest, holiest, noblest, most exalted love that 
ever man had for woman! A love that deifies her! That would have 
her a goddess—then worship her! With more of that one sweet, 
damned thing to give than ever man gave to woman! But that is all 
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I have! Why did God give that to me—and then make me poor—a 
fool? He should have given it to someone who had not to be a mounte- 
bank. Some of the millionaires that you sometimes speak of—some of 
the princes—some of the élite of the world !” 

“ Jock, Jock, you are strange!” 

And Nan, drawn, perhaps, by some basilisk quality in myself or my 
fervid speech, came closely, irresistibly upon me. 

“God does not give it to them, dear Jock, perhaps because He 
gives them so much else that you would not care for. He gives it— 
only to—you !—perhaps—because it is the best thing—He has!” 

She held out her arms to me. I began to remember. 

“ Jock, who is it you love so—very—very—much ?” 

I remembered, and laughed hoarsely. Nan sorrowfully retreated. 

“ Remember Cawdor!” I warned brutishly. 

~ Silence. 

Then, over my shoulder, with the perfume of violets, and as lightly: 

“IT had to amuse myself somehow. Think of it, Jock! ‘Two weeks 
nearly! Shall I tell you all the hours and minutes? No? And you 
had frightened me so about Count Porphory that I was not at home to 
him three times. I—Jock—I sent for him. But then I was afraid to 
receive him. I thought of you, and I didn’t sleep very well. And, 
Jock, don’t be angry arly more! Jock, you made me cry a little. And 
I was very unhappy. You don’t want me to cry, Jock, and be un- 
happy ?—do you?” 

I answered her nothing. 

She retreated a little. ; 

“T suppose you are right,” she sighed. “I suppose you have saved 
me and there is no need for you to come here any more. Because, Jock, 
I am afraid to do those daring things now. Once they did not seem 
daring. But now I am afraid to do anything without asking you—and 
you are not here, and are never to come any more! I used not to 
think. Now I think a lot. I wonder if it is good forme? No! A 
woman should not think—too much. Oh, it ig better for a woman to 
talk, talk, talk! Everything out of her heart! So that there is nothing 
there that ought not to be! Yes, but to whom? Oh, it must be some- 
one who—understands! Who has felt! Lived! Jock, do you know 
what I think? That is how hearts are broken! Yes! Women must 
lock everything in their hearts—till they break! Don’t you think that 
sad, Jock, to save a girl and then leave her—with a locked heart—so 
lonely, oh, so lonely, and never, never come to help her to unload it ?” 

I said nothing, nor did she more, for a space. Then I felt her hand 
creep into mine. I fear I gave it glad hospitality. 

“ Jock,” she was whispering now,—“ it was not to you—oh, no! 
Did you think it was to you?” 
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“No,” I said. “I know my place!” 

“No. It was just to amuse me. Oh, it wasn’t to any one. Jock, 
you wouldn’t have wished it to be to—you ?” 

I turned slowly upon her. 

She laughed, yet she trembled. 

“ Jock,” she went on gayly, “now I will tell you. Everybody is 
writing love-letters to be printed, and I thought I would try what I 
could do. Do you think any editor would look at—a lot of such ones ?” 

I slowly turned and looked at her. 

“ What ?” she asked softly. 

Still, I only looked—at all her immaculate daintiness—the joy and 
sorrow together in her dear eyes—the hunger. she had once spoken of— 
the piteous hunger for what I had. My heart leaped up at the thought 
of what might be. Then it dropped at the thought of what was. 

“ Of what are you thinking, Jock?” 

“That I am a clerk—upon a salary. That I am nothing much, 
nobody in particular—that I have nothing to give to any woman on 
earth—I, who would give all I had!” 

Some vast emotion stirred Nan. 

“ Jock, that is untrue. Nobody thinks those things but you. You 
are more than just to everybody else—you are generous. Be at least 
just to yourself. You know what you are! So do—I—thank the good 
God !” 

The thing within leaped again. Then I thought of Aunt Izzy’s 
letter. 

“ And Cawdor! Lucky Cawdor!” 

Nan stalked away from me tigerishly. 

“ Cawdor——” I began hopelessly. 

“T forbid you to ever mention his name again!” flashed Nan. 

Thus we stood for a moment—almost embattled. Then Nan said: 

“No. Forgive me. I was angry—without cause. You are right 
to mention his name to me at this time. I forgot. You were about to. 
In a moment you would have made of me—I would have made of you— 
something vile.” 

She stood and looked at me straightly. 

“ Listen—listen, while I say that whatever may happen you—I 
shall not do that! We could not look into each other’s face afterwards! 
You are to go—now! You are to find someone you can love! In that 
great way you just spoke of. - You are to marry her! You are never 
to see me again! Go! I want youto go! And now! At once! I can 
endure no more!” 

How could I go then? 
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XXXIV. 
LOVE, THE BUCCANEER! 

“ AnD you? Is that the end you wish for?” I cried out. 

“TI? Oh, I shall bless you always—I shall thank God that I knew 
you! I shall remember when I pray that you gave me more happiness 
than any girl ever had! Yes! For once we are face to face—un- 
masked! So let it be—for once and never again! Go! Find someone 
who deserves you—whom you deserve. I do not. Bring her to me that 
I may tell her what splendors of joy you have for her! Yes! For I— 
I know! Let me thank you for all the happiness you have given me! 
Let me say that it will be more sweet than anything on earth to think 
that there shall not be one reproach! Not one brief regret for a word 
you have said—for a thing you have done! Nothing but joy! Joy! 
Hear me say that you are the sweetest—best and bravest—poorest— 
man I know. Do not forget me! I cannot forget you. Go, for God’s 
sake! Go!” 

In the silence each heard the beating of the other’s heart. 

“ Yes,” I said, “I must go—and—yes—at once!” 

The words were brave enough. Alas! It was only the words which 
were brave. 

“ And let her know,” cried Nan vibrantly, “what you are giving 
her! When she comes—when you find her—when she finds you—don’t 
say to her the things you have said to me! To me it does not matter. 
I am not worthy of anything better. I am only a butterfly! An 
ephemera! One who must be saved! But to her—she who will be 
worthy of you—she who will understand all that you are—give her all 
you have to give—and if she is a woman she will give you all she has! 
It will never be as much as you give, because it cannot be. No one has 
so much of what a woman wants—oh God! mneeds/—as you! But be 
generous! Keep nothing! Ask all! Go, go, go! And God bless you!” 

“Nan,” I said, “ for Heaven’s sake be merciful !” 

She looked at me a long moment. 

“ Yes—if one could—for Heaven’s sake—not for yours, or mine.” 

She paced slowly back to her chair. I saw her pass her hands over 
her face as mesmerists do when awakening a subject. I followed her 
presently. 

“We are very serious to-day, Jock,” she smiled up at me. “I think 
I never was so—serious. What is it?” 

Nan was not beautiful in the classical sense. But as I looked down 
on her and she looked up at me she seemed quite divine. 

“ Shall I tell you?” I asked. 

“Do you know?” 

“ Yes—at last.” 
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She drooped hex head. 

“Tell me.” 

But I did not. We stood there, a man and a woman with nothing 
between us to prevent dishonor but honor. 

“Nan,” I begged, “don’t tempt me. Make me go—as you used to.” 

“ Jock, what do I tempt you—to—do—say—I must know now— 
I must hear you say it! It is too late!” 

I could hear her heart beat, and my own. 

“To jeopardize the one thing a man holds dearer than a woman’s 
love. Once you said you would save me if the time came. The time is 
here. Save me. I cannot save myself.” 

She looked up—a strange joy in her face reddening her cheeks, 
distending her nostrils, trembling on her lips. 

“T didn’t know—there was such a thing—a thing a man — hold 
dearer than a woman’s love.” 

I could not answer. 

“Nothing is dearer to a woman than a man’s love, I think— 
nothing !” 

Her handkerchief fell to the floor. I stooped to pick it up. She 
held me there before her on my knees—with her hand on my head. 
She looked tired. 

“ Jock, tell me what it is that a man holds dearer than a woman’s 
love? See! I am quite calm. You can talk to me about everything— 
anything—and I to you—to-day—quite calmly. Tell me. It is too 
late! I must know!” 

* Honor,” I said. 

“ Honor!” She repeated the word over and over, then was very 


quiet. I did not disturb her. “I did not think of that! Idid not! I 
don’t think women ever do. What was it I was reading about honor 
to-day ?” 

She took up the book at her elbow. She showed me the title. It was 


LOVE, THE BUCCANEER. 


“* But,’ ” she read, “‘if one has the very woman one loves, shall 
one contend about mere honor? Is not love above honor? Love is a 
buccaneer. Has he not a right to her wherever—however—he finds her ? 
If she love him—why, love is a buccaneer! Duty! Suppose she has 
given the other one the most splendid years of her life—waiting. Must 
she wait forever? Must she wait even after he has come whom she 
loves? Who loves her? Are the chains of honor irrefragable? ” 
She looked up at me, very white and wan. 

“ Jock, are they ?” 

“ Are they?” - 
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She did not answer. She shuddered and went-to the window. I 
sent my question after her—hurled it. 

“ Are they?” 

She turned. Her face was quiet. Her words were quiet. I had 
never heard such from her. 

“For me—no! For you—yes! I could not love a man who had 


sold his honor for my love.” 

“But, Nan,” I begged, “ for God’s sake think of what he sells you 
to if he keeps his honor.” 

“ I do.”’ 

Still her face was quiet, but now very pale. 

“ And that is better with honor than this with dishonor ?” 

Her-head drooped slowly to her breast. 

<7 Yes.” 

“Nan,” I said, “in God’s name—where is my hat?” 

She put it into my hand. I stood a moment, and then she led me 
gently down the stairs. 

Below we stood for a long moment face to face. I read her soul. 
She read mine. But not a word passed. 

Then she said with infinite softness,— 

“ Remember Cawdor !” 

She let me out and closed the door—lingeringly, with her eyes upon 
my face to the last. 

“ Remember”—Nan’s last whisper—with a sob of anguish, just 
as the door closed—“ that I saved you! Tell—her—so—when you 
find her.” 

A moment I stood there—debating—rebelling—savage with the 
primeval fury of the animal despoiled of its mate. 

_ Then—through the door—I heard a cry such as I had never before 
heard from human lips. And my name! As no human lips had ever 
uttered it! Like a prayer from one tortured into speech! 

“ Jock! Come back!” 

I charged the door madly. 

“* [—thought—you—had—gone.” 

The sobbing ceased. 

“‘ Open the door!” I cried. 

“No!” whispered the voice within, hurtling with a last agony. 

I heard her go slowly up the stairs. As she went she said,— 

** No—no—no——” 

Till her voice was lost. 
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XXXV. 
NAN’S CHEEK WAS DAMP. 

SHE came to see me within a week after the accident—as soon as 
they would let her. A nurse brought her over from the women’s depart- 
ment to that of the men, where I was. I knew instantly that she was 
there, though my face was buried in antiseptic bandages. I don’t quite 
understand how I knew. Perhaps it was the frou of her skirts—like no 
other skirts—the little waft of violeted air—perhaps something even 
more subtle and clairvoyant! It appears that I was not to know that 
she had been in,—and that she was to go without revealing her presence. 
These, I believe, were the terms of her permission to visit me so early— 
as soon as her own nerves had been restored to order. The nurse went 
out—evidently, also, in accordance with some Sanam of Nan’s to be 
good if she were thus trusted. 

I held out my hand. She took it. I knew that she had knelt at the! 
side of my bed. Presently she put her face down upon it. Her cheek 
was damp. 

6 Nan dg 

It was a very ghostly chiding. 

“Ssh!” she warned. “ You are not to talk. I am not. I prom- 
ised.” 

“ You were not—hurt ?” 

* No—you—saved me—again !” 

The nurse came in. 

“Ssh!” said Nan. 

“The five minutes are up,” said the nurse. “ You must go.” 

“To-morrow,” she whispered when the nurse obligingly turned. 
“* Good-by !” 

* To-morrow !” I whispered back. 

She kissed me. 

So she came every day—and every day, at leaving, kissed me. 

At first it was five minutes, then ten, then fifteen—and the kiss 
always, nothing more. She told me on the fifth day that she was no 
longer at the hospital, and that they would now permit her to come 
with less restraint. It seemed that my recovery had not been certain 
and her first coming had been in the nature of an experiment. But 
it had been good for me, it appeared. 

I let Nan speak first. There was so much to say—yet nothing. I 
had become content, I thought, to know that she was there—quietly— 
at my bedside. It seemed simple, perhaps, but it was ineffable. I cared 
again to live. 

“ Jock,” she asked, “ don’t you want to talk—to me first?” 

“ Not if you will talk to me first.” 
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“ Yes,” she answered, quite humbly. “Do you know what I think 
I will do?” 

ce No.” E 

“Tell you the news—like poor Cyrano did to Roxane.” 

“ Yes ee 

“Well, then——” 

She told me all the gossip of our friends and everything the news- 
papers contained. But I heard little enough of it—except the voice 
which spoke it. That had something deeper—sweeter—in it than I 
had yet heard. I wondered if it was in her face too. This was yet 
another Nan! ' 

“ You said you were not hurt?” I asked again. 

“ Nothing but the shock.” 

“ And you have recovered from that ?” 

“ Entirely.” 

“Your voice——” 

“ What—what of it?” 

“Nothing. It is different.” 

“ Yes,” she said, very softly. 

“ Nan, you are worrying. Don’t worry about me.” 

“Oh Jock! J am crying! And the nurse said I dare not! She 
said if I did I could not come again. Does it hurt you, Jock ?” 

“ Hurt me?” I asked huskily. 

“ That I ery.” 

“ For me?” 

“ For—myself.” 

“ Better obey the nurse.” 

“T can’t, Jock!’ Then she added, “I am too—glad! Don’t you 
see that ?” 

“Oh! Well, if it is for joy—cry! And God bless you!” 


XXXVI. 
NAN WAS CRAZY. 


For nearly a year we had sparred with our souls masked. The 
accident had stripped them off and we were soul to soul. How fortunate 
it was, at the outset of this new, this almost mechanically contrived 
adjustment, that one of us was physically effaced by the antiseptic 
bandages. I thanked God that if my face must be hurt, must be 
bandaged, it was now. 

“ Jock, the newspapers called me names—and you a hero!” 

“Hang em! What did they call you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. But—but—it was right to call me names! 
Oh, yes, Jock, the moment you had saved me I ran away from you. 
That much was true. But they said that I wanted to save myself from 
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both hurt and scandal at your expense, and that they, the newspapers, 
had foiled my purpose! Jock, that was not true. They said I left 
you when you were unconscious right where you would be struck. That 
if I had pulled you off the track you would not have been so badly 
crushed. Jock—that is true. But, Jock—oh dear, dear Jock! I 
didn’t know—I didn’t know what I was doing! I don’t remember a 
thing till I opened my eyes in the hospital. I was crazy! Jock, do you 
think I would have run away and left you to be killed? Do you think 
I would have done that if I had been me ?—in my very own senses? I?” 

“No,” I said. “ Damn the brutes! Forget it!” 

“Oh Jock! You would forgive me if I had hurt you myself! With 
my own hands! They all wanted your picture—the newspapers. I 
said No!” 

“ Before or after ?” 

“ Before.” } 

She answered with nothing of my own lightness. 

“TI suppose the one after would not be very pretty, judging 
from——” 

I felt her suddenly slip to the floor. 

“Don’t, Jock! For God’s sake, don’t!” 

“ Forgive me.” 

“Yes. But, since you have spoken of it, I must—I must!” 

She repeated herself with a certain wildness. I found her hand. 

“ Yes, if you like. But you are not to feel——” 

“That I am responsible? Yes, yes, yes! I want to be! I want 
to feel that it was for me—for me! Oh—and by me! Do you hear? 
I want to know—oh, every day—that your beautiful face is no longer 
beautiful—for me—for me! That because of a mad, reckless, wicked 
prank !—Oh, you had to follow me! To get me back! I made it so! 
That was my plan! Tosave me! And I did not think when I led you 
into it how much you would save me. Jock, I was not going away 
with him! Oh Jock, not him for one moment! I wanted you! I 
knew that you would follow and save me! -Yes! I was not afraid.” 

“T understand.” 

“T had to see you—I had—I had—I had! And I knew you would 
come! I said it to myself—all the way! You would come! You 
would take me! You would never let me go! We would be comrades! 
Comrades once more !—as in childhood ! 

“ All the way! We had not veen gone a half hour when I said to 
myself: Now Jock is on the road—saving me! I was going straight 
back with you—you, Jock! Oh Jock—Jock—Jock! How I exulted! 
Oh, I saw your face !—do you remember that ?—the moment your train 
stopped! And I called to you! Jock—Jock— Jock! I could see that 
you heard me! I saw you leap from your train to mine! I ran towards 
you! I laughed! I shouted for joy! Then the sudden stopping—the 
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shriek of the whistles—the brakes !—the grinding of wheels—the yells 
of the men! Killed—killed—killed! That is what they said. And I 
knew it was you! I saw you, Jock! Just a moment! Your face was 
covered with blood. Your hand—this one—this one—which I kiss, 
kiss, kiss!—lay out as white—as white! But there was blood! Then 
the cars went over you—over you! Oh, I became crazy and ran—ran 
away from you!—everything! The ruin I had made! 

And then, presently : 

“Oh, I am—I am—dishonored! No one will believe—but you— 
you, Jock! Jock, you do—you do believe it—understand it?” 

“T know it.” 

“ Yet—you came after me? Just as if you believed—what all the 
rest of the world did?” 

* Just as I had been doing for months! Just as I always did when 
you needed me! Just as I always will, dear Cousin Nan!” 

Nan was silent for a space. Then she said softly—piteously,— 

“ Jock, I do not—gquite—understand you? You called me ‘ Cousin 
Nan. 999 

She gasped there and was silent. My own soul was so full that I 
could not speak. 

“ Jock !—you don’t mean—that I have made myself—im—impossi- 
ble—to—you!” 

“Nan!” I chided. 

“ Jock, tell me the truth! I am brave!—braver than you think! 
I want the truth! You said—‘ Cousin Nan’ !” 

“ Suppose I should answer that you had made me impossible for 
you?” 

“But, Jock, how—how could that be ?” 

“It was an awkward phrase. Forget it—forgive it.” 

“ No—help me to understand it! Oh, you never could have thought 
such things of me!” 

“Nan, dear, you have more to forgive than you think. No, I did 
not think ‘ such things’-—no—until I got your telegram. Then—alas! 
—you must have the truth—then all that the world had said of you at 
once—with a horrid retrospection which made it all lurid—seemed 
possible. But yet—suspend your judgment a moment longer—only 
possible. Even when we think evil possible we give a woman—such a 
one as you—the benefit of the doubt until temptation has come and 
been vanquished—or: ” 

" lata namaaite “ whispered Nan. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And she is guilty or innocent according to that.” 

“ She appears guilty or innocent according to that.” 

“ And I appeared—guilty.” 

“ No! 99? 
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“No? Why, that is contrary to what you just said!” 
“No, it is not. I knew that you would vanquish the temptation !” 
There was a long silence. Nan slipped down beside my bed. 

“ Oh Jock,” she whispered, “ my dear comrade, Jock! Thank you— 
thank God for your trust and faith in me—though of 
“Stop it, Nan! It is all over! And it never was, anyhow 











1? 


XXXVII. 
THERE IS ONLY ONE THING. 


“No! I must tell you the rest! Jock, I am saved now. Oh, I 
was so lonely for you, after that day! And I could not send for you— 
and you did not come—and aunt was gone—there was no one. Then 
the Count came. He asked me to go to the Horse Show, and I was 
| so miserable—and so—yes—reckless—that I said—Yes, yes, yes! 
That was perfectly proper—and right. Then I thought I would make 
| you come. I didn’t know how at first. Then, as I thought of it more 
| and more, I began to see the way. Oh, I laughed and laughed and 
| laughed! I would make you believe that I had become reckless and 
was running away with the Count. I knew that you would not even 
stop for your coat. I looked at the time-table and saw that your train 
—an express—would pass mine on the siding at Primrose. Then I 
sent you the telegram. I worked a long time to get it worded so that 
it would tell the truth and yet not tell it. And to get it all within 
ten words. 








| “*Going away with Count. Ten-thirty Reading. Good-by.’ 


“ And then—and then—— Oh Jock! I had not laughed—only 
cried—cried—cried! Since that day! When I saw and understood 
J how you would come after me like the lightning—and take me—then 
T laughed !” 

“T am laughing!” I said. 

“ Jock, think—think—think !—is there no impossible thing—you 
—would like to ask—because—you are ill ?” 

I laughed. 

“The rule at the hospital is to not—deny—you anything.” 

Again I laughed. 

“Yes. But after you get well you are at liberty to regret—reject 


| id 

The nurse—who had entered—put her thermometer into my mouth. 
; “ His fever is rising,” she said. Then, to Nan, “ You must go.” 

i They unwittingly left the door a little ajar. 

| I heard the nurse say as she went,— 

“He must have been a lovely young man before——” 
} 6 Yes, 9 
i 
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Nan sobbed a little. 

“JT pity him too,” said the nurse. 

“T don’t pity him!” cried Nan. 

“No one will care for him now! I know. Disfigured people are 
always—embarrassing to their friends. I remember a very handsome 
man x 

“ He will not be embarrassing to me,” said Nan. 

“Dear, you don’t know. You will not know until you see him. 
I have experienced too much of that sort of thing to be mistaken. 
You are only his cousin.” 

“T do know.” 

“ There is only one thing——” 

“What?” asked Nan. 

The nurse did not at once answer her. She paused, and I fancied 
her regarding Nan in question. 

“What?” asked Nan again. 

“Love,” said the nurse. 

“Love,” whispered Nan, with celestial softness. 

After a little silence the nurse said again: 

“ Cripples always hate the people who have crippled them.” 

“Yes,” said Nan, “all but—he!” 

Then she went out and softly closed the door. 





XXXVITI. 
IT IS NOT A LITTLE THING TO TAKE ONE'S SELF AWAY FROM—NAN. 

I rHoucut of this a great deal. What the nurse had said I knew 
to be true. Yet I tried to fancy that if a woman should love a man with 
very great devotion it would make a difference. Then I imagined the 
kind of woman who was likely to do this. Then—I thought of Nan! 
Was Nan such?” 

I gathered data. I tried to remember every case of the sort I had 
known. They were few. And why? The world was full of cripples. 
At last I understood that they were usually lonely and alone. And 
those women, I could recall, who had married cripples? Their duty 
—their devotion—seemed to end at the altar. After that the cripples 
were more and more forgotten—more and more neglected. I remem- 
bered some of these whom their wives scarcely knew. I recalled their 
hunger for comradeship,—their wistful begging for understanding, 
—their altogether forlornness. Somewhere I had seen—long dgo— 
that a large percentage of suicides were cripples. I remembered that 
I had thought then that if I were hopelessly crippled I should join 
them. - 

_ “T will not become piteous to my—friends!” I said. “The pity 
of strangers is odious enough. But it is infinitely less so than that of 
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one’s friends. And the closer they are the more terrible it is! And 
so, if I am to become an object of pity, strangers shall pity me. If 
it should become unbearable, I can slap their faces. I cannot slap the 
faces of my friends. Besides, strangers will not dissemble an interest 
or affection they do not feel. My friends will. They think they must 
~ that it is kind!” 

“But Nan!” said the thing within. “But Nan!” it insisted. 

Alas! it is not a little thing—to take one’s self away from—Nan! 


XXXIX. 
WHAT WAS ANGELIC—WHAT WAS NOT. 


THREE weeks later I saw my face for the first time since the acci- 
dent. I expected to be surprised, but not appalled. I gladly acqui- 
esced when the nurse suggested that Nan should not see it just yet. 
She made the further suggestion that I had better go away among 
strangers for a few months. Time and exposure to damp air would 
do wonders, she said. 

To all of which I assented. 

Nan knocked at the door. The nurse put the bandages in place 
before admitting her. Then she left us alone. 

Nan was in such a splendid spirit that I quite disregarded the 
nurse’s admonition. 

I spoke hoarsely : 

“Nan,” I said, “I saw my face to-day.” 

“Oh, that’s lovely, Jock!” 

“ Far from lovely,” I answered. 

“Let me see it,” she joyed. “T’ll tell you true.” 

“Tm afraid!” 

“Of me! Jock! Why, as soon as you can go out I will be with 
you hour by hour, minute by minute, second by second. I shall have 
your dear face always! Afraid! And now you will soon be perfectly 
well! Then think of the long walks in the Park! The lunches on a 
bench! The stories and songs! Oh, now it is remember—Jock !” 

“ And am I to call you sweetheart-names ?” 

Tempting her and torturing myself! 

** As many and as sweet as you can invent!” 

“T notice you don’t call me them any more. I didn’t want them 
to be left out altogether of 

.“ Perhaps—after a while—they will all come back,” Nan said 
softly. 

“T shall teach you all anew!” 

“Will you? You are to be my guest, you know. I have taken a 
house by the sea. And you are to stay until you are quite well. Hush! 
Tt is all arranged. It will he perfectly lovely. One whole floor is to 
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be yours. You are to do there as you like. I will always be listening 
for your bell! Not fun! No! I am seeing that white hand now!” 

“ All the same,” I said, “ only different!” 

“Yes,” she said, “I hope so—all the same—only—very—differ- 
ent !” 

“Oh Nan, cheer up!” I chided, in a very merry humor. 

“T will!” she laughed. “Now let me see the dear old scarred 
face !” 

“Tt is fearfully changed!” I warned. 

“T know,” she said cheerfully. 

I had made my resolution. 

“ Mutilated !” 

it Yes 7 

{7 Red Yr? 

“ Jock, the nurse told me all about it. There is a great red scar 
here.” She traced it accurately on the bandage. “A smaller one 
here—and your splendid nose is———” 

“ Wrecked !” 

“ No, but it is quite as if I had seen it!” 

“ And it will not make any difference?” 

{3 Veqou=’’ 

As she halted something within stopped going for an instant. 


“—__T told you what the difference would be! It seems years ago 


now !” 

I remembered with a little chill. 

“ Now, once more, the dear old face! I cannot wait! It will be 
so sweet—oh Jock; so sweet! You cannot fancy what it has been to 
me day by day to speak to a white mask! But now—hurry! I want 
to kiss it! the huge, huge scar! I can take it off as deftly as the 
nurse.” 

The bandages came off. I felt her shrink—gasp. Even my unused 
eyes saw the terror that swept across her face. She tried to banish it 
with a laugh. But it was in the laughter. She bent towards me as 
if to kiss me—paused and shuddered. 

I replaced the bandage. 

Nan tried to get it back. 

“ Jock—Jock—Jock! I didn’t! I didn’t!” in a terrified whisper. 

“T cannot have it off permanently yet,” I said, as bravely as I 
could. But I did not quite deceive Nan. 

“ Jock, forgive me! You must!” 

She swooped and kissed the bandages. She tried to tear them off. 
I held them on. 

“Oh, it shall not—not make any difference! Jock—Jock! Oh, 


believe me!” 
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“Why, Nan, dear—that is my first sweetheart-word under the new 


régime—I do believe you!” 
“ Have a little patience—it was so sudden, Jock. Oh, I will be 


as sweet to you as you are to me—yes! That will be very hard, I 
know, but I can! I will be—as sweet to you as you are to me!” 
“Yes,” I said. 


XL. 
TILL NANCY COMES. 


THar first day of my sight was one of the busiest of my life. 
Aunt Izzy’s letter came. 


“T am pained, dear Jock,” she wrote, “to tell you how 
displeased I am with Cawdor. I was shocked to find when I 
arrived—you will remember that I meant to surprise him— 
that he was calling on a certain young woman named Murga- 
troyd. I did not see him that day, and on the next, when I 
went again, he was again calling on Miss Murgatroyd. I then 
gave up the idea of surprising him and left a note. He very 
dutifully came to see me the next day. After half an hour of 
very unsatisfactory talk he said he must go. I remembered 
that it was then about the same hour at which I had called 
on the two preceding days. ‘ Must you see Miss Murgatroyd 
to-day too?’ He blushed furiously—and went! And he has 
since made no explanation. But he shall—and that soon—when 
Nancy comes! And when Nancy arrives Miss Elise will have 
to find someone else who plays tennis divinely—I believe that 
is her reason for wanting Cawdor so much. What his reason 
is for wanting her is quite hopeless to find out. A more un- 
interesting girl I never met. And then, dear Jock, everything 
will end happily—thanks for your very important assistance. 
See that she starts at once!” 

“ Of course, this absurd rumor which has been telegraphed 
all over the world concerning Nan’s latest escapade is all per- 
fectly plain to me. It was you who went to the Horse Show 
with Nan and were hurt—not very badly, I hope. What other 
reason could there be for your presence? It was to be ex- 
pected, I suppose, that the newspapers would be mean to 
Nancy and revive the Porphory affair. But I have no doubt 
that you have by this time set it right on your side of the 
Atlantic as I have on this side. See that the public knows the 
truth. Nancy’s reputation must be cleared. I would not 
worry a minute about this had not Cawdor undertaken to in- 
timate that she was hardly the girl for a clergyman of the 
Church to marry under the circumstances, and that the Bishop 
might object. I have undertaken that the Bishop will not ob- 
ject and have had the newspapers publish their betrothal. 

“ Even if it wasn’t you who was with her, say that it was. 
Deny that it was Porphory—even if it was. Publish the fact 
that you are cousins—first cousins. That is what I have done 
over here—and with success, as you will see by the clippings 
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inclosed. Why, she could take her choice of the nobility now. 
Make light of it. Make it a joke. And put the joke on Por- 
phory. Make him ridiculous. That is the only way—for him. 
Say that the trick was cooked up by Nancy and you to get rid 
of him. 

“ P. S—Mr. Peuter, as you no doubt know, has apandoned 
his trip to Europe. I trust that he has not abandoned you, 
and that he is keeping his promise to advance you as rapidly 
as the proprieties of the banking business will permit. I con- 
fess that I am somewhat disappointed in him—entirely on 
your account. It would be sweet, indeed, if you could accom- 

. pany Nancy over. I am quite sure that if you ask Mr. Peuter 
for leave he will grant it. Think seriously of this. My influ- 
ence with him—Mr. Peuter—has, I am sure, not yet entirely 
waned. 

“As I think of it, what a good, sweet fellow you are!— 
better than all the rest of them. Somehow, I turn to you in 
preference to them all. And I now have a vague conscious- 
ness that you have been shabbily treated, and that Nancy is 
right when she says that there is no one like you. I have won- 
dered, since I came over here and saw how sordidly Cawdor 
looks at the divine institution of marriage, whether there was 
not a little affection between you and my dear Nancy. Jock, 
if I thought that was true you should have her. Yes. I am 
beginning to think she is the last person in the world for Caw- 
dor’s wife. And you manage her splendidly. Cawdor will owe 
her to you. How I have run on!” 





XLI. 
FATE CAME AND SMASHED MY FACE. 


Into my brain came this: 

“Do you suppose she would love him with a broken face?.. . 
And, oh horrors! suppose, further, that he had met with his accident 
in some kind of a rescue of her? Then she would feel that she had 
to love him! And suppose she couldn’t?—absolutely couldn’t! You 
know one can’t do some things!—no matter how much one may try! 
Do you think she could keep him deceived? . . . We only pitied him 
a little. . . . But—do you think that the frivolous woman could love 
the serious man with a broken face? I don’t. Good-night.” 

So from my bed in the hospital I wrote to my aunt: 


“ All you wish is done. Nan is saved! Not only that— 
she is Cawdor’s! And more, I have kept the faith. And more, 
still, she has! God bless her! Do you wish to know how it 
was all accomplished? But what matter? Nan will be with 
you—perhaps as soon as this. She will tell you all but this 
which I tell you: that to make one remember and obey who 
had forgotten and disobeyed, to succor Honor when beleaguered 
by Dishonesty, Fate came and smashed his face. Te Deum!” 
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XLII. 
BREAD-PILLS FOR PEUTER’S MAL DE MER. 


I sent a note to Mr. Peuter which brought him at once. What I 
said—and Aunt Izzy’s name was not mentioned—made Mr. Peuter 
determine to go to Europe, notwithstanding the defalcation of Barker, 
which had kept him at home. 

“ What is the name of this noble person you speak of who is so much 
interested in your—aunt—er—and your—cousin—Cawdor ?” 

I said I did not know. This was quite true. .There was no such 
person. 

“ You should be careful, sir, very careful. In nine cases out of ten 

it is money, sir, money !” 
I believed so. 

“ Barker’s defalcation—I must await his prosecution—and your 
own accident However, I think I must. I am quite broken down 
with anxiety. Do you know anything about the sailing of the ships to 
Europe?” 

I did not. 

“ Have you ever been over ?” 

I had not. 

“T am informed that sea-sickness is a most dreadful thing—dread- 
ful! One cannot eat or sleep. And it is painful, sir. There is a con- 
stant retching—that is most distressing. And dizziness—and head- 
ache. ‘I am informed that persons afflicted with this malady do not care 


1? 


whether they live or die! 

I said that I understood this to be one of its most pronounced 
symptoms. 

“It is a pity,” said Mr. Peuter, “that a thing so pleasant as a sea- 
voyage should be rendered so disagreeable.” 

I told him that I knew a physician who had discovered an absolute 
preventive of the malady. 

Mr. Peuter leaped to his feet in delight. 

“ Where, sir, where will I find him ?” 

I gave him the address. 

“Tf this is correct, sir, and I have no reason to doubt you, I shall 
start in a week! Yes, sir! But for that I would already have gone.” 

I laughed again and found it good. This time that Aunt Izzy had 
been made so unhappy by Peuter’s cowardice and was to be made happy 
by my deception. I thought I understood. He had been afraid to 
confess this frankly, and Aunt Izzy had construed his evasions into 
symptoms of unfaithfulness. What curious beings we are! 

I had an immense joy deceiving him! He would be sick, of course. 
But he would see Aunt Izzy afterwards—and she would see him. He 
would not die. He would forget the mal de mer !—and forgive me! 
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I sent a note to my classmate, Dr. Everhard, explaining the situa- 
tion and asking him to give Mr. Peuter some bread-pills on my account 
and risk. 

I laughed. I was free !—to go away from Nan! 


XLII. 
THE DOCTORS DID PATCH ME UP. 


Next day, at Nan’s hour, I was on my way down the bay aboard 
the Deutschland. I was asleep—opium. There was a note at the hos- 
pital for Nan. It said that I had suddenly decided to go to London for 
surgical treatment. But Nan understood. And she forgave me, I 
know, as I asked her to do. I begged her to go to Cawdor. AndI | 
said I would write—write—write—but I did not. 

The doctors did patch me up, so that within a year people no 
longer turned to stare at me. And I did find among strangers the 
brutal pity I had expected. But it hurt less for the reason that it was 
brutal—and I gave them brutality for brutality. It bred in me some- 
thing I was not glad for, but which I knew I needed, and would need 
more and more as I went more and more into the world for my bread. 
For it had come to this—that I was working for daily pittances which 
brought me not much more than food. All that the nurse had said 
would have come true—had I permitted it. But no one had the courage | 
to pity me! And no one had the opportunity to be embarrassed by me. 


XLIV. 
AND THEN I SAW HER—FIRST. 


Anp then I saw her—on Piccadilly. She was with a gentleman in 
a clerical coat who I at once knew for Cawdor. She was much the same. 
She skipped along at his side—turning now and again to look at him— 
colliding with him—catching step—catching his hand—dragging him 
suddenly to look into a window—once into a shop. 

I turned into a side street to let them pass, for I was shabby. I 
returned when I thought they had gone, only to meet them face to face. 
My hand flew tomy hat. But they passed me without recognition. I 
followed them home, sauntering as they sauntered. It was a long walk 
through beautiful streets in the spring. I was quite as gay as they 
were. Sometimes I drew very close to them. I could see the little curls 
on Nan’s neck. I caught ‘glimpses of her face. And then I began to 
understand that this too was a different Nan. I knew not quite in what. 
That beauty I had seen at the hospital was still in her face, still more 
splendid. But there was something else. Was it sadness? Or a vast 
wistfulness? And she seemed a little weary. But her voice had most 
changed. Its melody was more profound—but infinitely sweeter: like 
a mother’s—crooning a song. There was a little knot of crépe on her 
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breast. I wondered who was dead. Then, when I looked closer, 1 saw 
that with the crépe was twined something white. It was frayed at the 
edges and reminded me of one of those hospital bandages. 

“ What an excellent thing to mortify one’s soul with!” I smiled. 

It was a long way, and the money which should have bought my 
dinner went for a hansom home. 

I kept the hansom and drove to Barrow’s.studio. 

“ Ben,” I said, “could we together manage to get me a couple of 
pounds ?” 

Ben put his pipe down hard and stared. 

“T noticed that you came in a hansom!” 

“T’m going to keep it and go straight to a second-hand clothier.” 

“Whew! Well, Barcus just paid me for that Carmen sketch—seven 
shillings. And here’s two more—and nine-pence. I’m done at that.” 

He threw the money across the table and followed it with a hand- 
some match-box. 

“ Raise the rest on that. But why- this sudden thirst for opulence?” 

“TI saw some people to-day whom I haven’t seen for—a long time. 
I just remembered that it was her birthday—her twenty-third.” 

“Oh! Aher! All right.” 

“ And these clothes” I looked down at myself. 

“T understand.” 

“ And some flowers.” 

“Gorgeous! Good-luck !” 

(7 Ben——” 

“Go along!” laughed the artist. “ When a fellow finds people and 
calls them her i 

Suddenly I tried to recant. 

“Take back your money, Ben, I won’t. It'll only be—embar- 
rassing.” 

How that damned word clung to my tongue! 

But this hurt the gayest, saddest, dearest friend I have ever had. 

“Don’t turn your back on an hour’s happiness, old man,” re- 
proached Ben. “Go along!” 


XLV. 
AND MY ARMS OPENED—AND CLOSED UPON—NAN! 

THREE were there—Nan and Cawdor and another young woman. 

I had no such thing as a card, and I suppose the man did not get 
my name correctly. Anyhow, they were rather amazed by my appear- 
ance and my familiar greeting. For, though I had a festival carnation 
in the buttonhole of the coat I had hired, the button-hole was much 
frayed—perhaps by other festival carnations, put there by other tenants 
of the garment. 
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“For your birthday!” I cried, handing the flowers to Nan. 
“ Twenty-three !” 

My gayety chilled the rest of them. But Nan’s dear eyes grew 
misty. She reached out for the flowers. 

“It is my birthday,” she said softly. Then to me, “ Who was so 
good as to remember it when I myself forgot it?” 

Then I saw that there were no decorations—that J was unknown 
—that Nan still wore the crépe-and-lint knot—and, still, my mother’s 
wedding-ring. 

Nan looked among the flowers for a possible card, but finding none, 
she turned again to me, and asked with infinite kindness, with that 
new melody of voice: 

“Who sent them? Are you the florist’s man?” 

“No,” I said, backing towards the door. 

“ No—of course! Pardon me!” 

She was regarding my attempt at evening dress—sorry enough—l 
think. 

“Were you not to tell? Ah, I see! Some friend of the sender. 
Perhaps it is a mistake? Have you the number right? Are they 
anonymous, perhaps ?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Oh!” Suddenly Nan’s face grew whiter—then redder. She put 
her hand on the knot of black and white. “ What was the sender like? 
Had he blue eyes? and blond hair? a yellow mustache? Quickly!” 

My mother’s wedding-ring flashed in my blinding eyes. 

“ Someone we all thought dead Oh! Had he a scar here ?— 
another here ?” 

“His hair was gray,” I said. 

17 Gray ed 

It was, once more, the little note of terror, mingled with disap- 
pointment. She looked at mine. 

“ He had a—huge—scar—here—where your small one—is——” 

Then Nan’s eyes widened. I still backed away towards the door. 
She was following me. I saw a little troubled, tired, uncertain look I 
knew from childhood. Then she came more rapidly—closer—closer ! 
Her breath panted upon my face. She made a little, inarticulate cry. 
Then I saw the light of full recollection arrive in her eyes! And all 
the glory I knew! 

She flung the flowers to the floor and herself at me. 

The old, old Nan! 

Of themselves my arms went wide. They closed—upon—Nan. 

“Oh Jock! Didn’t something tell you? Was there not a little 
whisper to say that I have been hungry, hungry, hungry for you!” 

She held me off and looked at me. 
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“ Yes, the eyes and the mouth—I ought to have known them. They 
were not hurt. And the voice. Oh, when you spoke something kept 
knocking here and here”—she touched her head and the place of her 
heart—“ and would not be denied. Jock, it has made no difference— 
but the one I said. I have had a long time to find it out. Oh, I know! 
I know! Do you understand now? Cawdor! And Elise!—his wife, 
Jock. I have told you so often that I love him, but I have never told 
him. He would not let me. And then, when I could have told him, I 
was not worthy. I wonder if he wants me to tell him now?” ; 

I said nothing—only because of the lump in my throat. 

“ Jock,” said Nan, “I am so tired—so tired—waiting! Tell me 
that you love me! So that I can tell you—first—first of all—as I 
promised !” 

Half crying—half laughing—was my Nan. 

“T love you,” I said. 

Aunt Izzy entered. 

She was a very modish and lovely aunt now, yet with warmth and 
pride of herself. 

She knew me at once—without a word. She stared at me through 
her glasses, then, and said with her comforting savagery : 

“Never mind your face, Jock. You are all right inside. Welling- 
ton had a scarred face. Yours is not as bad as his was. It was incon- 
venient—not knowing whether you were dead or alive—and having 
Nancy insisting that you were dead, and wearing that piece of bandage. 
It was all right. I like you all the better for it. Now you understand. 
We all do. Cawdor would marry a poor girl. So, there is an end of 
him. He’ll never be an archbishop. I don’t believe he wants to be one. 
Do you know what the young idiot said to me when I asked what he 
wanted most ?—and after he had seen Nan—‘ Elise!’ Like one of those 
dolls that you squeeze! Well—he’s got her——” 

Cawdor seemed ineffably content. 


XLVI. 
WHAT LOVE DOES. 

“T am evidently to be left alone,” complained Aunt Izzy, with what 
I thought not very hearty regret. 

We all looked guilty. 

“Mr. Peuter is here!” whispered Nan. . “ She—she’s deceiving !”’ 

“You shall always have a corner in our fireplace,” whispered 
Cawdor. 

“Thank you, Cawdor,” said Aunt Izzy, with a queer smile, “I am 
not yet reduced to corners in fireplaces.” 

“ Our whole house,” cried my dear Nan,—“ when we have one!” 

* Too—lonely!” smiled Aunt Izzy. 
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“Tsn’t she lovely ?” she whispered. “ And what style! Would you 
have dreamed it! That’s what love does!—with a savage aunt.” 

“And this with a naughty cousin!” said I, as I possessed Nan a 
little more completely. 


“ Aunt Izzy,” said Nan, “may we be married when you are?” 

“It is to be very soon,” murmured Nan, in my arms. 

“To-morrow ?” asked I. 

“ Jock,” she whispered, “ would you like it to be to-morrow ?” 

“No,” said I. 

Nan began to withdraw herself. 

“ To-day !” 

She returned. 

“ Jock,” she whispered, “it was six hundred days! Fourteen thou- 
sand four hundred hours! Eight hundred and sixty-four thousand 
minutes! Five million one hundred and eighty-four thousand 
seconds !” 


$ 


DOUBT, THE REVEALER 
BY WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 


HINK not the planets must revolve Then burst the cerements habit spun, 
Forever in their wonted race ; Then old, familiar aspects change, 
Sure comes the Doubt that shall And all the motions of the sun, 

dissolve And thine own deeds, are strangely 
This masquerade of Time and Place. strange. 


Tho’ custom harden till it seem The fixéd purpose of thy life, 
Thy deepest self and whole of thee, The rumor thou hast deem’d belief, 
Early or late, by day or dream, Passions that urge thee into strife, 
Flashes the Doubt that sets thee free. Thy dearest pleasure, sharpest grief,— 


Shall roll from thee as, noiseless, roll 
The mists at noon from mountain crown, 
And leave thee one with thine own soul, 
When Doubt shall flash his challenge down. 





THE PASSING OF THE POPE 
By Mrs. Belloc- Lowndes 


Author of ‘His Most Gracious Majesty King Edward VII.” 


$ 


HEN Thaddeus some twenty years ago was painting his 
famous portrait of the Pope his Holiness exclaimed, “ How 


old you make me look!” “ But are you not old?” asked the 
artist. “Ah, yes,” said the Pope, “but the Papacy, the idea which I 
represent, is always young.” 

Indeed, Leo XIII. might justly have attributed to himself some 
share of that eternal youth which he claimed for the Papacy; and in 
that respect he is curiously like the late Queen Victoria, to whom the 
world had become so much accustomed that when she did die it seemed 
as if many of the ordinary threads of life had been suddenly snapped. 
No doubt much the same feeling will be associated with the departure 
from this world of that wonderful old man, in whom, as by some 
miracle, the decay of bodily power continuously reénforced the powers 
of the spirit, until he acquired the aspect of a pure soul burning brightly 
in a tenement of flesh which was almost consumed. 

Often announced, yet still delayed, that great day must come when 
this monarch, more powerful than any earthly ruler, whose proudest 
title is yet “ Servant of the servants of God,” will become merely one 
of the multitude who will be called before the great Judge. But after 
his spirit has fled, the consequences to those who are left behind are 
so important, and the ceremonies which follow are so august in their 
symbolism, that it may be well to picture them to ourselves by way of 
preparation for this, the next great event in the history of Europe, and, 
indeed, of the world. 

Let us place ourselves in imagination in the chamber of death. It 
is a small room, the bedroom of this old man of simple, even frugal, 
habits, and there is little in it save a bed, a sofa, and a prie-Dieu. Out- 
side in the immense vestibule, near the great hall of Clement VIII., are 
grouped the famous Swiss Guards in their gorgeous slashed doublets 
and hose, and the Chamberlains are clothed entirely in violet. A gloom 
overhangs every face; the blow has fallen; the prisoner of the Vatican 
is dead. 

But hush, there comes the Cardinal Camerlengo, the ultramontane 
Cardinal Oreglia, who was said to be both the bitter enemy and the 
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favored protégé of the dead Pontiff, to whom he bears a singular per- 
sonal likeness. It is Cardinal Oreglia who, in virtue of the office of 
Camerlengo, conferred on him by Leo XIII., is during this vacancy of 
the Holy See the administrator, the guide, the ultimate Court of Appeal 
to whom all must turn until the Sacred College have made their choice 
of a successor in the Chair of St. Peter. 

With his attendant officials he arrives at the door of the death- 
chamber. He finds it closed against him, and then is handed to him a 
golden mallet, with which he knocks on the panel three times. There 
is no answer. Then Cardinal Oreglia calls aloud the name of the 
Pontiff,— 

“ Giacomo Pecci.” 

Still there is no answer, and after a short space of waiting he enters 
the chamber. Approaching the bedside, the Cardinal—this time with 
a silver mallet—lightly strikes the forehead of the dead Pope, again 
calling him,— 

“ Giacomo Pecci.” 

Still there is no answer. 

The Camerlengo turns towards his assistants. 

“The Pope is really dead,” he says; and then he recites the “ De 
Profundis” and performs the rite of sprinkling. An official takes from 
the finger of the dead Pope the Ring of the Fisherman, which is of 
massive gold worth one hundred crowns, and gives it to the Camer- 
lengo, as a sign that he is provisionally the depositary of the authority 
of the Holy See. Then falls upon the silence the monotonous tones of 
a protonotary, who reads, while upon his knees, the official record of 
these events, a copy of which, enclosed in a leaden box, is buried with 
the Pope. 

The Cardinal Camerlengo, attended by the Swiss Guards, now with- 
draws into a neighboring chamber, where he orders the bell of St. 
Peter’s to be tolled, despatches telegrams announcing the event to the 
Cardinals, and writes letters containing instructions with regard to the 
forthcoming Conclave. The Camerlengo also, in his capacity as chief 
of the executive power during the vacancy of the Holy See, distributes 
to different prelates the charge of various matters, such as the library, 
the archives, the pontifical seals, and the gardens. Associated with him 
in all his acts during the interregnum are three Cardinals, one repre- 
senting each order of the Sacred College. To these his Eminence re- 
pairs and formally notifies them.of the death of the Pope, and produces 
the Fisherman’s Ring, which he breaks in their presence. It is a sig- 
nificant sign of the undying claim of the Papacy to the temporal power _ 
that officials are still appointed by the Camerlengo and his associates 
to preserve order in those parts of Rome which have been taken away 
from the control of the Holy See, 
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As Cardinal Oreglia is busy with these administrative details, it is 
curious to reflect that the great Pontiff now lying dead himself fulfilled 
this office of Camerlengo on the death of Pius IX., and in that capacity- 
did not hesitate to break some most venerable traditions in order that 
he might the better insure public order and the absolute liberty of the 
Conclave. It was to that end that he took it upon himself to modify 
in one important respect the funeral ceremonies of the Pope; he did 
not allow the body of Pius IX. to lie in state in the Sistine Chapel, 
avoiding thereby the inconvenience of a great crowd with the probable 
interference of the secular police. 

Not less than nine days must now intervene before the assembling 
of the Conclave which is to elect the new Pope, but before we place 
ourselves in imagination in that august assembly we must linger for 
a moment in the chamber of death and see with what significant ob- 
servance the frail tenement from which the rare spirit of Leo XIII. 
has fled receives the last rites. The performance of the last sad offices 
which human love and pity can bestow upon this body is the high privi- 
lege of the officers of the Noble and Swiss Guards. Wrapped in a 
winding-sheet and vested in episcopal robes, with a silver mitre upon the 
head, the body is then committed to the care of the Captains of the 
Palatine Guards. 

See now the long procession which conveys the body to the Sistine 
Chapel. Here we may recognize all the dignitaries of the Papal Court, 
the foreign Ambassadors and Ministers accredited to the Vatican, and 
the heads of the noblest and most ancient families in Rome. No more 
august scene for the last state ceremony in which this great Pope will 
bear a part can be imagined. The worn face lies beneath the “ Last 
Judgment” of Michael Angelo. He is surrounded by a moving story 
of humanity. The first man, Adam, appears at the foot of the moun- 
tain which he must scale; scenes in which the lives of the sons of Adam 
are comprehended cover the walls and the vaultings; and all lead 
upward to Christ the Judge, who calls the multitudes out of the tombs. 
In this spectacle the deepest feelings of humanity, the most subtle 
mingled with the most elementary, are, as it were, summarized by the 
sublime genius of the Florentine painter. 

The lying in state of no earthly potentate could be half so impress- 
ive. For here it is no material, secular loyalty which is engaged, but 
we seem to penetrate the barrier which separates the things that are 
unseen from our mortal vision. All the burning love and devotion of 
the Church Universal, that great company which no man could number, 
and all their deepest thoughts and feelings come winging their way 
here from the uttermost parts of the earth. The air is laden with the 
mysterious incense of prayer; the desire of the myriad souls of the 
whole Catholic world is centred here; here the field-hand on a Western 
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ranch, the courtly Austrian noble, the old Connemara peasant woman, 
the lonely subaltern on an Indian frontier post, all direct their thoughts 
in a common sorrow and a common faith. 

The third day wears on, and now in the gathering dusk the long 
procession again takes up the precious body and conducts it to St. 
Peter’s, and there, protected by iron railings within a chapelle ardente, 
it lies in state, viewed by streams of people, for several days. By 
ancient custom the right foot is extended that the faithful may kiss 
the cross on the embroidered slipper. 

At last, on the tenth day after the death, the final and most solemn 
requiem is sung in St. Peter’s, and on the evening of that day the Pope 
is buried in a temporary vault. After the space of a year the body will 
be taken to the tomb chosen by the Pontiff during his lifetime. . 


e 


An earthly monarch is firmly seated on his throne before the funeral 
rites of his predecessor are well begun, but to this spiritual sovereignty 
it is no easy matter to designate a successor. We cannot cry “ Le Pape 
est mort; vive le Pape!” - Time must be given, also, for the assembling 
of Cardinals from distant lands to which the Catholic Church has 
spread, and not only must Cardinal Gibbons come from Baltimore, but 
also Cardinal Moran from yet more distant Sydney. 

With the assembling of the Conclave, solemn as its function is, 
there comes a certain slackening of the tension of grief, and stories of 
past Conclaves are exchanged. Perhaps the best of these is the history 
of the first Conclave to be conducted on the present system. Clement 
IV. died at Viterbo in 1271, and the assembled Cardinals, unable to 
agree on a successor, made ready to leave the town. But they reckoned 
without Saint Bonaventure, who induced the good folk of Viterbo to 
lock their Eminences in the palace until they made an election. This, 
however, scarcely expedited matters, for the Cardinals went on sitting 
for two years without coming to a decision. It was then that Cardinal 
da Porto declared that the Holy Spirit would not descend upon them 
as long as there ‘was a roof between them and the sky. Whether the 
Cardinal meant this as a jest or as an ingenious method of obtaining 
the release of himself and his brethren from their imprisonment, cer- 
tain it is that the people of Viterbo took it literally and proceeded to 
unroof the palace! Even this exposure to the sun and rain and nightly 
dews did not effect an election, and it was not until the citizens in 
desperation cut down the food and wine of the Cardinals almost to 
nothing that Gregory X. was chosen ! 

More practical than stories of the naive old days is the eager discus- 
sion of the chances of different Cardinals, the papabili, as they are 
called. Certainly experience confirms the famous proverb, “ Qui entre 
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pape au conclave en sort cardinal,”—a neat way of saying that the one 
man who is never elected is the one who is generally expected to be. 

But let us picture to ourselves the scene when the Princes of the 
Church are all assembled for this, the most solemn and important act 
which can be performed by the Sacred College. During the whole of 
the nineteenth century all the Conclaves except one have been held at 
the Vatican. Of course, they have not all been held in the same cham- 
ber—indeed, there are few ancient churches in Rome which have not at 
some time been the scene of at least one Papal election. The Sistine 
Chapel itself has witnessed many a Conclave, and the discoloration of 
Michael Angelo’s great picture is even attributed to the frequent burn- 
ing of the ballot papers during these elections. 

The Conclave really begins with a solemn service in St. Peter’s at 
which the Dean of the Sacred College sings the “ Mass of the Holy 
Ghost,” and then a theologian delivers a Latin oration, in which he 
demonstrates the necessity of electing a good Pope. Now in solemn 
procession the Cardinals, two and two, in order of creation, go to hear 
mass in the Sistine Chapel, and there the Cardinal-Regent, or Vicar- 
General of Rome, who for the time being represents the dead Pontiff, 
sits on the Pontifical Throne, and each Cardinal makes three genu- 
flexions before him just as if he were the Pope. They then chant the 
“Inter nos est,” an impressive symbolism intended to show that the 
future Pontiff is among them, though none knows which of them he is. 

The Conclave now begins. ‘There are two entrances, one to the 
palace itself and the other into the apartments assigned for the Con- 
clave, the keys of which are handed over to the Grand Marshal, a Prince 
of the noble house of Colonna. Outside the door of the Conclave, which 
is guarded by five Masters of Ceremonies, the Ambassadors of the 
various Powers accredited to the Vatican have the right on the first 
day of the assembly to speak to their Eminences through a small. hole. 

The seclusion of the Conclave is completed at the end of the first 
day, and after that day the Cardinals are no longer allowed even to 
sup together. The very cooks who supply the Conclave with meals are 
shut up and are not allowed to have any communication with the out- 
side world except what is absolutely necessary in order to obtain pro- 
visions. The Cardinals are actually not expected to speak to the 
servants who attend on them unless they are obliged. They are, how- 
ever, allowed to receive news of their relations and friends outside at 
certain hours, but everything that is said to them must be uttered in a 
loud voice either in Italian or Latin and in the presence of the Conclave 
guards. 

The fare is plain but good of its kind. Every morning their Emi- 
nences have a cup of coffee or chocolate and a small loaf of bread. 
Breakfast is served at noon and supper at seven o’clock, each meal con- 
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sisting of soup, fish, meat or poultry, and cheese, but no sweet dishes 
are served, although the Cardinals are allowed to bring with them a 
supply of sweetmeats as well as of wines and cordials. 

The temporary wooden chambers to which the Cardinals are con- 
fined are little more than cells. Each suite has a number fixed to it, 
and the Cardinals cast lots for possession. They are permitted to have 
their own furniture, beds, and bedding, and on each outside door is 
placed the coat-of-arms of the Cardinal to whom it belongs. The 
chambers are generally hung with green or purple baize and the furni- 
ture is of the simplest kind, consisting of an iron bed, washstand, two 
wooden chairs, an arm-chair, a table, pen, ink, and paper, a lamp, a 
crucifix, and a few books. - 
Let us pass the jealously guarded barriers and place ourselves in the 
vast Pauline Chapel, where, morning and evening, the Cardinals come 
to vote until the Pontiff is chosen by the necessary two-thirds majority. 
See, there are the three presidents of the ballot, a Cardinal-Bishop, a 
Cardinal-Priest, and a Cardinal-Deacon. At the altar is a Cardinal, 
making oath that he will cast his vote without intrigue or favor of man, 
but on his conscience for the greatest glory of God and the best welfare 
of the Church. Rising from his knees, he passes to the centre of the 
chapel, and there before the three presidents he places his vote in a 
chalice, and so do all the other Cardinals present in turn. Each ballot- 
paper bears in a feigned hand the name of the Cardinal for whom the 
vote is cast, while on one corner is written the name of the voter. The 
latter is carefully folded over and sealed, not to be published unless an 
election is made. ' 

Now everyone has voted, and the scrutineers first count the votes to 
see whether they correspond with the number of Cardinals present. If 
they did not, they would all be burned without further examination. 
No, the numbers are equal, and now the names of those who have 
received votes are read out, while each Cardinal, sitting in his stall, 
enters the votes on a printed list which is supplied to him. Has anyone 
gained the necessary two-thirds? Cardinal A. has received quite a 
number of votes, and so has Cardinal B. Ah, the supporters of Cardi- 
nals C., D., E., and the other papabili are reserving themselves for the 
accessit. See, the votes are being burned in that little stove, the smoke 
of which goes out on to the piazza of St. Peter’s. That shows to the 
people that the election has failed. 

Now, will there be an accessit? Fresh papers are distributed and 
the Cardinals vote again, but they must not vote for the same candidate 
as they supported before. It is a long ceremony, but only the unimagi- 
native could call it monotonous. What world-wide interests hang on 
those curiously shaped bits of paper! Twenty-five to Cardinal F. 
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® 
Twenty-six, twenty-seven. Yes, there will be an accessit! See, there 


is a Cardinal going up to the altar. He says, “I accede to those who 
have given their votes to Cardinal F.” Twenty-eight, for we may add 
his vote, and others are following. . . . It is an election—that is, 
unless one of the three Powers, France, Austria, or Spain, should 
exercise her right of veto. 

No, there is no veto. See, the two senior Cardinal-Deacons are 
leading the new Pope behind the altar to dress him in the Pontifical 
habit—a soutane of white taffeta, a rochet of fine linen, and a camail 
of red satin. Then, as he sits before the altar, the Cardinals in suc- 
cession do him reverence, kissing his foot and his hand, while he gives 
cach Cardinal the kiss of peace on the face. 

Meanwhile, the master mason has broken a way out, symbol that 
the Conclave is ended, on to a balcony, from which the senior Cardinal- 
Deacon publishes the election to the people in these words: “I an- 
nounce to you a great joy. We have a Pope. It is ‘the most eminent 
Cardinal F., who has taken the title of ————.” The bells of all the 
churches are rung, and there is a general rejoicing, which is renewed 
when his Holiness is crowned with the triple crown in St. Peter’s, 
though, curiously enough, the magnificence of the coronation is excelled 
by the pomp of a later ceremony—when the Pope takes formal posses- 
sion of his church of St. John Lateran. 


- 


ROUEN: IN THE PRISON OF JOAN OF ARC 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


She who had crowned a king of France, 
And angel shapes, whom no man saw, 
For her deliverance, 
Knelt at her feet—less pure, less sweet !— 
A blessing in each glance. 


S° laid her head upon the straw, 


She laid her head upon the straw, 
She who gave France her liberty, 
And angel shapes, whom no man saw— 
Ah, me! how could men see ?— 
Watched till the day, then bore away 
Something the flames set free. 
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ITTLE COLIN stood by his mother’s side, fascinated by the 
L clangor and the clatter and the hurrying and scurrying of the 
great busy terminus. 

“ Please, mother, why has that porter over there a green flag?” 

Dorothea did not answer, being engaged in consulting the time- 
sheets posted up on the wall. But Colin was too intent on asking 
questions to care whether he got any replies. His hair was golden 
under his braided cap, and he had on a velvet jacket with diamond- 
shaped, silvery buttons, which went charmingly with knickerbockers, 
close-fitting stockings, and buckled shoes. The great pride Dorothea 
had evidently taken in dressing him was more than rewarded by the 
immaculate way in which he bore himself. 

Having made a note of the trains, his mother looked round for him 
almost anxiously, as if she feared he might have been spirited away in 
that one instant. She took his hand tightly and began to move. The 
whirl of the place made her heart beat a little faster, and she had 
suddenly to get out of the way of on-coming trolleys and a helter- 
skelter of porters and passengers. Nevertheless, her sensations were 
wholly pleasurable, and her usually pale cheek was softly colored. 
To-morrow she and Colin were going off to the sea-side, and they had 
both so looked forward to it. To come to the station a day before 
gave them an agreeable thrill; it seemed to bring them into touch 
with the holiday’ and roused wonderful anticipations in the child’s 
mind. 

It was a long time since Dorothea had felt such exhilaration; life 
for years past had been so much of a struggle for bread. Even on 
this very eve of departure she had work to do overlooking her pupils’ 
exercises, and in the morning there was her last lecture of the ses- 
sion at the women’s college in the West-End, where she taught mathe- 
matics to the senior students. It was only because of her appointment 
to this lectureship in the preceding autumn that she was at length 
able to indulge in a summer holiday. 

Though she was now only twenty-seven, her case was a particularly 
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hard one. A girl of excellent brains, she had studied at Cambridge 
and had in the end been bracketed with a high wrangler. After the 
close application that had led to this distinction she was asked out a 
little, and naturally permitted herself some slight relaxation. 

At this time, though somewhat shy and retiring, she was an im- 
pressionable creature, easily touched to delight or to suffering, of 
quick affections and impulsively generous; and at her very first ball 
all her mathematics availed naught to save her from falling head- 
long in love with a man far beneath her in intellect. True, the man 
made love to her furiously, for she herself—dazzlingly fair and easily 
blushing, all soft curves and undulating motions, with large, baby 
face, red hair of the finer kind, and a chin that turned up slightly— 
made a pretty enough picture in her fresh ball-gown. “ How beautiful 
your neck is and your chin!” he had exclaimed passionately as they 
were seated in a wicked nook hidden by palms. He kissed one and 
then the other. When Dorothea got home, she found his words of flat- 
tery had coiled themselves round and round and through and through 
her brain. She was like a little mesmerized lamb. “ How beautiful 
your neck is, and your chin!” His voice rang in her ears. She pon- 
dered the words with a far-away, happy look. She admired her neck 
and her chin in the mirror. She was infatuated with him and with 
herself. . 

Oliver Normand was going one day to follow some profession, and 
so they married romantically in the spring in defiance of authorities. 

But, as Dorothea soon found, this defiance meant stoppage of sup- 
plies from her husband’s side, and as, alas, Oliver Normand’s profession 
remained always a thing of the future, her tutorial energies had to 
be exercised for the support of both. Much to her astonishment, a 
month or_two after marriage he began to display ugly fits of temper 
and even to neglect her, and before’she had recovered from this 
astonishment he had left her. At the end of the same year Colin was 
born. 

Nor had the worst yet come to pass. Her husband, who had gone 
off to the Riviera to enjoy himself for the winter in the company of a 
lady he had met at various supper-parties in which Dorothea had not 
participated, was one day brought back by two detectives, charged at 
Bow Street with forgery and complicated fraud, and sentenced to five 
years of hard labor. 

Dorothea shrank from attending the trial and could only picture 
the scene to herself from the formal newspaper account, buried amidst 
a batch of its kind. As she did not get the merest glimpse of her 
husband as a felon, the whole hideous business seemed to be transacted 
away from her, and thus to acquire a merciful unreality. Still, when 
she came to read the sentence she was well-nigh knocked senseless. 
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But soon Dorothea gathered her strength and her good sense. 
The blackguard had passed out of her ken, but Colin was left to her. 
Her very embitterment against the father seemed to endow her with 
a stern strength with which to strive for the welfare of the child. 
She re-took her maiden name of Grey, and set to work to enlarge the 
circle of her pupils and to make a little home for herself in place of 
the lodgings she had always occupied with her husband. Ultimately 
she succeeded in making something of a reputation as a coach and 
obtaining the little income she needed. Her treatment varied a good 
deal from house to house, but she felt a sort of tragic beauty in hey 
hard sustained yet successful independence, and her inner self was 
fortified against the discomforts of bourgeois patronage. 

And now at last she possessed the coveted home—a set of tiny 
rooms far down the Fulham Road and at least a mile from the bounds 
of even the semi-fashionable. She had taken the greatest pride in 
furnishing: them daintily, though it had taken ever so long to accom- 
plish. And, better still, Colin was growing into “such a dear, tiny 
fellow,” endlessly quaint and entertaining and deliciously winsome. 


II. 
DorotTHEA, who now thought it high time they should be getting 


home again, was about to make for the nearest exit when a sudden rush 
of an evidently curious crowd caused her to crane her head towards the 
centre of interest. A sort of omnibus had just driven through one of 
the barriers, which a guard now hastily closed against intruders. Two 
uniformed conductors stepped off the foot-board and inspected the 
descent of some dozen sun-burnt, orderly men, all carrying satchels 
and dressed in a coarse, dust-colored uniform, with a strange arrow- 
mark on their backs and sleeves. In a moment they had all disap- 
peared into a train and the crowd melted away. 

Wondering vaguely what these men were, Dorothea was again about 
to leave the station. A suspicion of the truth fluttered in her mind, 
but it was war-time in England, and she preferred to suppose these 
were men discharged from hospital and returning from the front to 
some military centre. 

“Come, Colin,” was about to fall from her lips when she became 
aware of a voice addressing her. 

“Can you tell me, ma’am, please, who those men were just now?” 

Dorothea looked round and saw at her side a quaint old body in a 
black stuff dress. A prim little soft, worn face, with large, cheerful 
eyes, beamed at her briskly from under a shabby, old-fashioned, big 
black bonnet. 

“Tm sure I don’t quite know,” she replied doubtfully. 

“Why, I thought, ma’am, they were heroes come back from the 
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war, and I said very loud, ‘May God bless *em—the gallant lads.’ 
But everybody standing round laughed at me, and one gentleman said, 
‘Why, don’t you know they’re convicts, mother, a-going from Worm- 
wood Scrubs to Portland?’ Indeed, I was quite dumfounded, and I 
can’t believe it even now. Do you really think, ma’am, they are con- 
victs ?” 

Dorothea felt suddenly choking. Strange to say, the memory of that 
wonderful evening when Oliver had wooed her came uppermost in her 
mind in crushing contrast with the subsequent disillusionment. Oliver 
was now—one of those! Meanwhile the little old lady seemed to hang 
wistfully on her decision. 

“T’m afraid they are—convicts!” she answered falteringly, having 
herself no longer any doubt about it. 

“Oh dear me!” exclaimed the little lady. “ What a fool they must 
have thought me! Well, well! But do you think it matters, ma’am, my 
saying ‘ God bless ’em’ ?” 

“Do I think it matters?” repeated Dorothea awkwardly. The 
strength that had sustained her through these years of toil seemed to 
have left her. Her stern, stone-set hatred of her husband seemed 
suddenly disturbed. But. she managed to cloak her emotion. 

“Why should it matter?” she suggested, her tone implying it didn’t 
matter. 

“T’m glad to hear you say so!” exclaimed the old lady. “I dare- 
say, when one comes to think of it, theyre as good as many other 
people.” 

“T daresay, I daresay,” murmured Dorothea, trying to be natural. 

But the old lady seemed to feel a rebuff. 

“ You don’t mind my speaking to you, ma’am. Only you have such 
a kind face and the little boy is so beaytiful. It is not often I venture 
to speak to strangers. And this is my last day too in town.” The old 
lady smiled. Dorothea knew it was, like her own smile, a brave one dis- 
guising sorrow. 

“Yes, I am about to retire to my country-house to-morrow,” she 
added in answer to Dorothea’s silent questioning. “I shall have my 
servants there, but I shall make myself useful too. You see, I think it 
best. My nephew was married last week, and I feel I am a burden 
on him.” 

Dorothea understood. The town poor often spoke of the work- 
house as their country-house. 

“T used to keep house for him. Out of seven sons of my own not 
one was left to me. Of course, he hasn’t said a word, but I feel it 
is the right thing to do. Mr. Harvey, our clergyman, approves too. 
He has been most kind and arranged everything for me, and I have 
given him all my papers to take charge of, my marriage lines and the 
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birth certificates and school certificates of my children. So to-night 
I sleep in my own bed, but it will be for the last time.” 

She paused, and her head hung down sorrowfully. Two great tears 
trickled down the bright, withered cheeks and fell on the upturned, 
wondering face of the child. 

“ After all, I’m seventy-five, and if God is good I sha’n’t last long. 
You won’t mind, ma’am, if I kiss your beautiful boy?” 

“ Certainly you may kiss him,” said Dorothea huskily. 

The old lady stooped to caress the child, a new radiance in her 
face. 

“ Good-by, my dear,” she said; “and good-by, ma’am. God bless 
you both! I hope you may always be happy.” 


ITI. 


OnE evening in the depth of the following winter Dorothea de- 
scended from the omnibus that brought her from her college in the 
West-End right to her own door. It was her regular late evening 
and close on ten o’clock. In a little hand-bag she had with her were 
the Latin exercise-books of various private pupils yet to be corrected 
before bed-time. But she was not thinking about those. The memory 
of the pathetic old lady who had accosted her at the terminus had 


strangely lingered with her. If she had not forgotten in the agitation 
of the moment to ask into what workhouse the poor body was going, 
she would certainly have visited her. Now she had no means of find- 
ing her again. 

She admitted to herself she had been shaken since then. The old 
lady had touched in her the chord of divine pity, and somehow it had 
since been vibrating for her husband as well. And now whenever she 
thought of him her eyes were wet in spite of herself. The calm, firm, 
energetic Dorothea knew that the terrible resentment against him in 
the depths of her nature had melted. She wondered sometimes if he 
had been among “ those,” as the scene of the rushing crowd and the 
uniformed warders and the sunburnt convicts surged up in her mind. 
And she would even smile as she recalled the blessing the poor old 
lady had given them in error. Yet she loved to think—and the yearn- 
ing fancy was almost a prayer—that the blessing might not be a barren 
one. 

Her husband’s “time” must be now drawing to a close, she cal- 
culated. What would become of him? He would be cast again on 
the world and drift—whither? Her thought always stopped short 
there. Her sense of the depths of life was too vague for her imagina- 
tion to plunge into them. But it was only as for another human being 
(and one unrelated to herself) that her pity for him had been awakened. 
She could not by any stretch of thought ever connect his life again 
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with her own. It seemed inevitable to her that he must go his way 
and she hers. He was still Oliver Normand, whereas she was—Mrs. 
Grey. She could only wish him well, and long for the fairy power 
of extending a hand that might help him without his knowing it. But 
life was not a fairy-story, and she must be satisfied to wish him well. 

Now as Dorothea stepped on to the pavement by her own little 
home, pleasant to think of in this cold world of greasy roads and 
choking fogs, a gentleman on the top of the omnibus from which she 
had just alighted threw away his cigar-end. By accident it fell at 
Dorothea’s feet, and a tall, gaunt, ragged figure, whom Dorothea had 
vaguely noticed haunting the shadows, made a dart forward full into 
the light of the vestibule and swooped down on the cigar-end like a 
hawk. 

Dorothea’s heart gave a violent throb, and she stood paralyzed. 
The man rose, having swept the cigar-end into a dirty satchel tied to 
his waist, but now instinctively shrank away before the gaze of a well- 
dressed lady. His movement released her, and she stepped resolutely 
into the vestibule of the house, taking herself to task for the shock 
she had had. Oliver had got on her nerves, and it was perfectly ridicu- 
lous of her to discern his features in a chance passing tramp! Never- 
theless, she could not help looking back before she had taken half-a- 
dozen steps down the entrance hall. The man was outlined in the door- 
way and the light fell on his haggard face. He had followed to look 
after her. 

“ Oliver!” She could not check the exclamation. 

“ Ah, it is you, Dorothea,” he said with a pitiful, whining intona- 
tion. 

They stood facing each other, the now slouching personality formed 
in the mire of London life not daring to set foot over so respectable a 
door-step. But the deep suffering impressed on his face distressed 
Dorothea beyond endurance. 

“T thought your time was not to be up before March.” She won- 
dered whether he had escaped and imagined him being tracked down by 
warders. 

“T have been starving about the streets the last eight months. I 
was discharged earlier—for exemplary conduct.” 

Dorothea shuddered, felt sick and giddy as her eyes took in the 
details of his misery—the clothes that lay on him like a heap of filthy 
rags, the canvas satchel suggesting abominable odds and ends as con- 
tents, the gaping boots, the protruding toes. What she now said and 
did came all in a rush without her knowing exactly how. Here was a 
cold and suffering man who needed succor urgently. 

“You had better come up and put on some proper clothes. There 
are still some of your own things lying in one of thé chests-of-drawers.” 
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In trembling silence he ventured to step into the vestibule and to 
follow her at a discreet distance up flight after flight, planting down 
his noisome, gaping boots with painful awkwardness. 

“ What a hard time you must have been having!” 

“A very hard time,” he blubbered. “I, a gentleman, have had 
to herd with the scum of the earth, and to keep on the move night 
after night without a penny to get shelter and without a morsel of 
food.” 

Dorothea did not know what she was going to do with him, but 
she had been carried away by the flood of pity, which had likewise sup- 
pressed all calm consideration. 

There were flats on the right and left of each landing. Dorothea 
lived right at the top. Light and warmth were invitingly radiated 
from the frosted glass panels of the door, telling of a little interior 
in cheerful contrast with the world without. As she turned the 
latch-key and invited him to enter, the light shone out more pleas- 
antly on to the landing. He wiped his feet heavily on the rug and 
followed her into the narrow, carpeted corridor, which was papered 
in warm red and hung with a few tiny water-colors and engravings 
all simply framed. On either hand opened the doors of the few minia- 
ture rooms. 

Her mind was still a blank, and she was still acting entirely on 
the first grand impulse. Though she was distinctly haunted by the 
mechanical fear lest the noise of their entry should disturb Colin’s 
sacred slumbers, and though she led the way on tiptoe, she did not 
definitely think, for the moment, that the existence of the child was 
unknown to the father. 

The one maid was waiting in the kitchen ready to serve the slight 
supper Dorothea usually partook of on her late return from work. 
Telling the girl she would see her presently, she pushed open one of 
the doors and motioned to her husband to enter, at the same time 
turning on the light. It was the bath-room. 

“T will bring you what clothes I can find,” she said. “The water 
is quite hot and you will find everything you need.” 

“But I am hungry,” he whimpered. “A morsel of food hasn’t 
passed my lips since this morning, and then I had only a piece of stale 
bread.” 

She shuddered again, suffering acutely. “I will have something 
prepared for you.” 

When he had left her that terrible winter he had taken good care to 
leave precious little of his behind him, but still she was able to find 
him a complete change, which she brought to him in a moment. Having 
closed the door on him, she told the girl to carve some cold meat for 
his supper, then retreated to her sitting-room and sank, weak and 
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breathless, into a chair. The corner of the table, set out just for herself, 
had no interest for her. 

She sat a minute or two without moving, catching her breath and 
feeling her pulse beat hard; then, abruptly, she started up. Good 
heavens! What if all this bustle had disturbed the child! 

Everything, after Colin’s bedtime, was subordinated to Colin’s 
slumbers, and there had formed in her mind a feeling that to-night 
the all-important rule had been trampled upon. She went out into the 
corridor, where she could hear her husband plashing vigorously in the 
bath. The sound made her indignant. 

Her brain began to work again. Unbidden, the career of her 
husband passed before her. She lost sight of him for a moment as 
mere pitiful human wreckage, instead seeing him clearly as the black- 
guard who had deserted her. A sense of some terrible impending 
danger possessed her. 

She stole into the adjoining bedroom—for all the doors were close 
together in that small, snug space—and turned up the light. Colin 
sat up in his cot amid his snowy sheets and shining blue satin dra- 
peries, and put out his arms towards his mother in vague alarm. 

“ What is it, Colin?” she asked softly. 

“ Oh mother, I had such a horrible dream. I thought a thief had 
broken in.” 

“A thief!’ she gasped, feeling herself burning. Then, recovering 
herself, “ Nonsense, nonsense! You must go to sleep at once, Colin, 
dear, and dream something nicer than that to tell me about in the 
morning.” 

“What shall I try and dream about, mother?” he asked, reassured, 
as his arms went round her neck and she held him to her heart. “ Won’t 
you tell me a nice story, and perhaps I’ll dream about that. I do love 
to have nice dreams.” 

“Tt is too late now—it’ll be time for mother to go to bed soon. 
To-morrow you shall hear a beautiful story. Only to-night you must 
be satisfied to think of the little girl with the blue laughing eyes and 
golden hair you paddled with in the sea all that afternoon at Bon- 
church. Don’t you remember? Her name, she told you, was Eva, 
and her father was a sailor, and she had a turned-up nose and a very 
little mouth.” 

“Oh, yes, mother. Of course I remember. I dream about her 
quite often,” he said solemnly. “She was so amusing and so friendly. 
I should like to have her for a playmate.” 

“Well, anyway, go to sleep now, dear,” she said, and tucked him 
in more comfortably. His eyes closed, and in an incredibly few mo- 


ments he was sleeping deeply. 
She stooped and kissed him lightly on the forehead, then turned off 
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the light and left the room. New thoughts had come into her head 
now. She stood and again listened to the plashing with greater an- 
noyance. Then she turned the key as softly as possible in the lock 
and put it in her pocket. Access to Colin on her husband’s part was 
not possible! 

And now with quiet decision she began to prepare for the final 
scene. Meat and bread and a bottle of beer were placed ready for her 
husband on the corner of the table originally laid for herself; then 
she put together what little remained of his wardrobe,—one more 
shabby suit besides some underclothing and an old overcoat,—using 
an old sheet to make up all into a bundle, which she placed on a 
chair in the corridor. She next inquired if he would soon be ready, 
adding that a meal was laid for him. 

This information did not fail to make him hasten, and soon he was 
eating with impatient shyness. His eyes avoided hers and were kept 
steadily downcast. The decent clothes were less in harmony with his 
cadaverous, wasted features than the old rags, and his broken boots 
(for she had no others to give him) were now indeed a mockery. She 
had not tasted her own supper, but she did not sit down with him at 
his. She stood calmly near the fire, once again in full control of 
her thought and decision. Yet she did not attempt to say anything 
as yet, and he, uneasily conscious of her gaze and instinctively aware 
of some threat against himself, was on his part too timid to break 
the silence. Suddenly, as if remembering some omission, she left the 
room. There were his old rags in the bath-room, and these she gath- 
ered together shudderingly, tied them in an old newspaper, and placed 
the package on top of the other bundle. 

Returning to the sitting-room as softly as she had left it, she found 
Normand had eaten everything, but still looked hungry. She caused 
his plate to be replenished, complimenting herself she was now quite 
able to deal with the situation. She had made a grave mistake in 
allowing him to come into her home, but she was thankful she had 
come to her senses before matters had gone too far. Not that her dis- 
tress at the sight of this man in his terrible condition was diminished. 
Her pity for the poor wreck was infinite; but so was a new hostility 
towards him that had formed in her that night. 

She forgave him for all he had ever done—for his crime against 
the law and for his crime against herself; but she could not forgive 
him for the future. 

For Colin’s sake this man must be sternly driven away; for Colin’s 
sake she must find the strength to do it, to retrieve as skilfully as 
possible the impulsive mistake she had made. She felt she was stand- 
ing at bay, and she fully meant not to be beaten. She was quite a 
different person, she felt, from the Dorothea of long ago; -she had 
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matured in judgment and was strong enough to back that up by such 
unwavering action as circumstances demanded. So she took up her 
former position by the fire and watched him as he ate. 

At last, shifting guiltily under her steady gaze, and disconcerted 
by her unbroken silence, which seemed to throw the onus of speaking 
on him, he ventured to address her. 

* Are you—do you mean, Dorothea—to—to——” he stammered, the 
rough patches and lines on his wasted face glowing with dark color. 

“Do I mean what?” she asked in a sharp, business-like tone. Her 
gaze rested on him unflinchingly. 

He colored still more deeply and stammered again, entangling him- 
self in his own words. Did she intend to keep him there? he managed 
to explain at last. 

“No!” Her answer came pat and clear. 

His eyes went down again towards his empty plate. 

“TI mean to keep you neither here nor anywhere else,” she added 
with hostile severity. 

“ Of course—that would be too much for me to expect,” he acqui- 
esced meekly. Then he fell a-whimpering again: “I who was used 
all my life to have everything of the best have had to come down to 
filth and starvation—filth and starvation! What is to become of me?” 

“T am sure I don’t know, neither do I desire to know.” 

She felt she was cruel, but her concern that Colin’s life—Colin 
Grey’s life—should run no risk of being spoiled sustained her in her 
cruelty. 

“ Ah, but you took pity on me just now,” he urged. 

“ You are mistaken,”—she lied consciously,—“ I merely wished to 
rid myself of such of your property as remained in my possession. I 
have tied everything together for you. The parcel awaits you outside. 
Do not abuse my hospitality. Now go!” . 

She felt the explanation was somewhat lame, but he was too cowed 
by her general severity to keep his head sufficiently to argue. He broke 
down, buried his face in his hands, and wept bitterly. 

She perceived that he was as broken in spirit as in body, and that 
the task of ridding herself of him for ever was easier than she had 
hoped. The high respectability to which she belonged, and of which 
he had come to feel afraid in his every fibre, fought for her more than 
her own striving. But this very perception made her falter far more 
than any possible resistance. Again she was stirred with pity, again 
she found herself struggling to keep her strength. The beauty of tell- 
ing him he was forgiven, of at least helping him to his feet, came to 
tempt her, but she was only dazzled for a moment. She saw inexor- 
ably into the beyond, and was not to be conquered by one beautiful, 
seductive moment. If it only were possible to give him her savings 
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and send him on his way with her blessing! But it was not possible. 
She knew him too well. He would eat up and gamble away every 
penny, then come again to haunt and spoil their lives. 

“Come,” she said, “ my patience is limited.” 

“ Won’t you help me just a little?” he pleaded. “ Lend me a pound 
or two, and I'll faithfully repay you as soon as I can make a start.” 

He looked piteously round the warm, pretty room. Her heart bled 
as she saw his eye rest on the dainty bits of china and the odd bric-a- 
brac and the few charming pieees of furniture she had arranged with 
such taste. She longed to say: “ Yes, here is something to help you 
along. Make a decent beginning, and I’ll try to help you further from 
_ time to time, if you need it.” But the stern, logical mother saw and 
feared the sequel. — - 

“ Not a penny. How dare you suggest such a thing?” 

“It would save me.” 

“ Yes—for another woman!” Her voice rang scornfully. 

Let the full measure of her harshness be meted out to him, so that 
he should not dare to approach her again as long as he lived! It was 
Colin’s life against his. Therefore let him suffer and sink and sink— 
no matter how low, so long as he passed out of their ken and his shadow 
should never hover near them. The child must grow up as he had 
begun, believing his father dead. 

A deep silence fell over the home. Oliver Normand’s tears were 
checked. Abruptly he rose and walked to the door. 

Then, looking back, “‘ Let me take my rags,” he whimpered. “ Who 
will give me a penny when they see me in the clothes of a gentleman ?” 

“T have put everything—everything—in the parcel.” 

He passed out of the room shamefacedly, and in a moment the 
entrance-door slammed behind him. Through the stillness of the 
house she heard his feet shuffling down flight after flight. With a 
long, hard breath: she left the fire, took up her hand-bag, and drew 
out a bundle of exercise-books. The maid came and silently cleared 
the table, whilst, with hot, dry eyes, Dorothea began correcting her 
pupil’s Latin sentences. “ Balbus was building a wall,” her lips read 
out murmuringly. “ Balbus murum edificabat.” 


+ 


THE TEMPTER 
BY EDMUND] V. COOKE 


QUAT in my path was my besetting foe; 
I hurled him down a thousand fathoms length ! 


I paused to breathe, I turned again, and lo! 
‘** Again my way he blocked and mocked my strength. 











MUSIC OF SHAKSPERE’S TIME* 
By Sidney Lanier 


$ 


PART I. 
HERE is a widespread notion that the native soil of music is 
T in Italy and Germany, that the art is an alien one in England 
and America, and that such inclination as we English-speaking 
people have towards it is in the nature of an “ acquired taste.” 

It is perfectly true that in originating music—in what is called 
musical composition—we have not ever played a supreme part; but 
the popular love for music among English-speaking peoples has cer- 
tainly been much underestimated. As to the popular attitude towards 
musical cultivation in the present day, you have but to cast a glance 
about you in order to see how many striking signs exist that even here 
in the United States there is a great under passion for music already 
beginning to develop itself,; although but a few years have passed 
since we were all fighting starvation, winter, and the savage too des- 
perately to sing, save it might be a snatch between two strokes of the 
axe or two shots of the rifle. 

Consider the thousands upon thousands of churches in our land, 
each with its organ and its choir; consider the multitudes of musical 
concerts to which our people flock night after night in theatre, in con- 
cert-room, in church chapel, in village hall; consider the underlying 
sentiment which has brought about that scarcely any home in the 
United States is considered even furnished which has not a piano in 
the parlor, and that scarcely any young woman’s schooling does not 
embrace “ taking lessons” either in playing or in singing. 

As we now go back to study the state of music in Shakspere’s time, 
we find that the English people of the sixteenth century were enthusi- 
astic lovers of the art. There were professorships of music in the 
universities and multitudes of teachers of it among the people. The 
monarch, the lord, the gentleman, the merchant, the artisan, the 
rustic clown; the blind beggar,—all ranks and conditions of society, 
from highest to lowest, cultivated the practice of singing, or of play- 
ing upon some of the numerous instruments of the time. 

Early in the century Henry VIII. evinced his own personal love 
for music, and thus established it as the fashion with his royal counte- 

* Copyrighted, 1901, by Mary Day Lanier. 

7 This paper was written in 1879. In 1901 the point made is only the 
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nance. Hollingshed in his chronicles records that Henry VIII. “ exer- 
cised himself daylie in shooting, singing, dancing, wrestling, casting of 
the barre, plaiéing at the recorders, flute, virginals, in setting of songs 
and making of ballads.” ‘You can find in the libraries some part-songs 
of King Henry VIII.’s composition which are not bad—for a king. 
After Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth preserved a genuine delight 
in music, and with her queenly favor added such incentives to the 
popular inclination that the art flourished in her reign with the greatest 
vigor. The Queen herself was a good performer on the lute and the 
virginals. It is thought that a compliment to her playing is intended 
in a passage in Act III., Scene 1, of the first part of Shakspere’s 
“ King Henry IV.” Mortimer, you remember, has married a beautiful 
Welsh lady who can speak no English, while he can speak no Welsh; 
yet he is complimenting the dainty words which fall from her lips, 
and declares,— 
“T will never be a truant, love, 
' Till I have learned thy language: for thy tongue 
Makes Welsh as sweet as ditties highly penned, 


Sung by a fair queen in a summer’s bower, 
With ravishing division, to her lute.” 


The “ ditties highly penned” is a graceful allusion, likely, to Queen 
' Elizabeth’s poems, some of which are, like Henry VIII.’s music, not 
bad—for a queen. 

The word “ division” here is a technical term of the musical science 
of the people of that time: we shall presently see that their music was 
largely made up of old immemorial tunes, made new by all sorts of 
ingenious variations. These variations were called, in general, “ divi- 
sion ;” instead of saying “an air with variations,” as we do, they said 
“an air with division.” 

I have just remarked that Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth were 
good musicians. To leap at once to the other extreme of society, I find 
in Shakspere’s “ Winter’s Tale” that he could speak, without danger 
of hissing from the audience, of the rustic sheep-shearers as being 
able to sing part-songs. In Scene 1 of Act IV., as the cunning Autoly- 
cus strolls down the road singing,— p 


“ When daffodils begin to peer, 
With heigh! the doxy over the dale,” 


presently comes on a clown, who begins to say over to himself the 
numerous sweets and spices which his sister has sent him to buy 
against a pudding for the sheep-shearing feast. “Three pounds of 
sugar; five pound of currants; rice,—what will this sister of mine do 
with rice? But my father hath made her mistress of the feast, and 
she lays it on. She hath made me four and twenty nosegays for the 
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shearers: three-man song-men, all, and very good ones; but they are 
most of them means and bases.” Here, you see, twenty-four shepherds 
are represented as all three-man song-men, that is, as able to sing their 
parts in those concerted songs for three men which form such a curious 
feature in the music of this time. 

If we go from the gentleman’s parlor to the barber-shop of the 
sixteenth century we find still more unmistakable evidences of the popu- 
larity of music. People would seem to have had more time in those 
days than now, and do not appear to have minded waiting as much 
as brisker moderns; and so the barber provided means to amuse those 
who were waiting their turn. For this purpose he had the virginals 
in one corner,—the virginal being a stringed instrument, the precursor 
of our piano, in which, by pressing keys like our piano-keys, the strings 
were struck, not by a hammer, as in our piano, but by a quill, or elastic 
piece of wood, of leather, or of metal. 

A virginal of Elizabeth’s time is still preserved in the South Ken- 
sington Museum in England. 

But besides the virginals, you would find in the barber-shop a 
cittern (an instrument like our guitar in shape, with four double 
strings of wire, tuned } 3 2 below the next § ): a ghittern (an instru- 
ment like the cittern, but smaller and aeane with sinew instead of 
wire, sometimes called “Spanish viol,” as in a catalogue of the 
musical instruments left in charge of Philip Van Wilder at the death 
of Henry VIII., which mentions “four Gitterons, which are called 
Spanish Vialls”): and a lute (an instrument larger than our guitar, 
with a pear-shaped back, and eight frets, which, instead of brass, like 
those on the mandolin, were made of sinew lute-strings tied round the 
neck and glued in place). 

This lute would likely be the first instrument taken up by a gentle- 
man who was waiting while you were in the barber’s hands. It was 
the most popular instrument of the time, ranking like the piano at the 
present day. 

It is worth while adding that the barber, though still a man of 
weight and function in all communities, was a much more important 
personage in sixteenth-century society. His pole with its stripes of 
red and white was not then a merely formal sign; you would often 
see the original of it in his shop, to wit: bare arm stretched out and 
the blood flowing along it; for the barber had not ceased to be a chi- 
rurgeon and to let blood from those who were ailing. Moreover, the 
barber was dentist; if Shakspere had wanted a tooth drawn, he would 
have gone to the barber-shop to get it done; and he managed to connect 
this uncomfortable profession with music by the singular custom which 
prevailed among the barber-dentists of tying the teeth which they had 
drawn to the end of lute-strings: and hanging them in the window. of 
the shop. 
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Lutes were of various sizes, from the arch-lute, the theorbo, etc., to 
the mandour and mandolin, strung with eleven or twelve strings, five 
doubled, sometimes all six doubled, tuned 

Miniken treble 
Base. Tenor. Counter-tenor. Greatmean. Small mean. or chanterille. 


C F b flat d g cc 


I note, as additional evidence of the cultivation of music in this 
time, how often the poets of the period draw strong similes from the 
playing upon musical instruments. Take, for example, a passage from 
Ben Jonson’s great comedy of “ Every Man in his Humor,” when a char- 
acter says of another: “I can compare him to nothing more happily 
than a barber’s Virginals; for every man may play upon him.” 

Here too one cannot help recalling that wonderful talk of Ham- 
let’s in Act III., Scene 2, to Rosencranz and Guildenstern. These two 
worthy gentlemen have been trying to pump him, you remember, to 
make him speak, and in various ways to play upon him; presently, 


“ (Enter the Players, with Recorders.)” 

(The recorder was a wind instrument something like a 
clarinet in shape and like a flageolet in tone.) 

“ Hamlet. O, the recorders:—let me see one... . will 
you play upon this pipe? 

“ Guild. My lord, I cannot. 

“ Ham. I pray you. 

“ Guild. Believe me, I cannot. 

“ Ham. I do beseech you. 

* Guild. I know no touch of it, my lord. 

“ Ham. ’Tis as easy as lying: govern these ventages with 
your fingers and thumb, give it breath with your mouth, and 
it will discourse most eloquent music. Look you, these are 
the stops. 

“ Guild. But these cannot I command to any utterance of 
harmony: I have not the skill. 

“ Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you 
make of me! You would play upon me; you would seem to 
know my stops; you would pluck out the heart of my mystery ; 
you would sound me from my lowest note to the top of my 
compass: and there is much music, excellent voice, in this 
little organ; yet cannot you make it speak. ’Sblood, do you 
think I am easier to be played on than a pipe? Call me what 
instrument you will, though you can fret me, you cannot play 
upon me.” 


Again, quaint old Thomas Tusser, author of the “ Five Hundred Points 
of Good Husbandry,” 1570, advises every housewife to always choose 
a servant who sings at work; he says: 


“Such servants are oftenest painfull and good 
Who sing in their. labour as birds in the wood.” 
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Perhaps, therefore, when next you are so unfortunate as to go to 
an intelligence office, when you find that the candidate whom the gentle- 
manly proprietor calls up can cook, it would be well to inquire also 
of her qualifications in singing. 

Again, Old Merrythought, in Beaumont and Fletcher, says: “ Never 
trust a tailor that does not sing at his work, for his mind is of nothing 
but filching.” This is indeed but another method of stating the famous 
sentiment in Shakspere’s “Merchant of Venice,’ Act V., Scene 1, 
where Lorenzo concludes his ravishing little conversation with Jessica 
about music by declaring that 


“The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 


I find a proverb quoted more than once during this period, which ex- 
presses the same idea in a more general form, and which I suspect is 
an old Spanish saying imported into England: “ Who loves not music, 
God loves not him.” | 

Music seems to have been as much a part of the education of young 
ladies in Shakspere’s time as now. Some of the most cunning scenes 
in “ The Taming of the Shrew” are connected with this circumstance. 

Hortensio, the pretended music-teacher, first attempts to teach Kath- 
arine the Shrew. The nature of the usage which the poor musician 
receives at the hands of his pupil presently appears. 


“(Reénter Hortensio, with his head broken.) 
“‘ Bap. How now, my friend? Why dost thou look so pale? 
“ Hor. For fear, I promise you, if I look pale. 
“ Bap. What, will my daughter prove a good musician? 
“ Hor. I think she’ll sooner prove a soldier; 
Iron may hold with her, but never lutes. 
“ Bap. Why, then thou canst not break her to the lute? 
“ Hor. Why, no; for she hath broke the lute to me.” 


But afterwards the two pretended tutors get access to the milder 
Bianca, and proceed to teach her, as far as they can, the only lore in 
which either of them has any skill. I will not dare to give this scene 
as a specimen of the system employed by musicians in teaching their 
lady-pupils during Shakspere’s time; but it must be confessed the 
methods are not without illustration in the nineteenth century. Every 
reader will remember the first scene of Act III., between Lucentio 
(the pretended Greek and Latin tutor), Hortensio (the pretended 
musician), and Bianca (whom I might as well call the pretended pupil, 
for she could doubtless have taught both her masters in that science 
of love which they really professed and which every woman understands 
by nature better than any man does by study). 
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Perhaps it is by the rebound of contrast that poor Hortensio’s 
broken head in this fictitious comedy carries my mind to three all-too- 
real tragedies of this period in each of which an unfortunate musician 
had his head broken beyond all mending. 

You will remember poor Mark Smeaton, who taught music to the 
lovely Anne Bullen, and how Henry VIII. had him executed upon a 
pretext that (like Hortensio) he had taught her more love than music. 

Ten years later—in 1546—the same Henry VIII. hanged and quar- 
tered Thomas Abel, who was musical tutor to his Queen, Catherine, 
because Abel wrote a tract against the divorce; and about twenty years 
after this David Rizzio, the musical secretary of that poor lovely Mary, 
was murdered in her very presence. 

But I will not accumulate more circumstances or quotations to 
show you the fact I started out to prove—that the English in Shaks- 
pere’s time were ardent music-lovers from the highest to the lowest 
orders of society. Everywhere you heard the organ, the stately motet 
and involute (canaro), the Puritan’s psalm, the jolly catch, the melo- 
dious madrigal, the tinkling of citterns, ghitterns, lutes, and virginals, 
the soft breaths of recorders, the louder strains of clarion, sackbut, 
shawm, hautboy, trumpet, cymbal, and drum. Everybody sang bal- 
lads; the number of ballads printed in this time is simply enormous. 

There is a line in Bishop Hale’s “ Satires” which always brings up 
to me a pleasant picture of old ballad-singing England, in which he 
speaks of ballads as being 


“ Sung to the wheel and sung unto the pail:” 


ie., sung by those who sat at the spinning-wheel and by the milkmaids 
as they milked into the pails. 

In an old piece called “ Martin Marsixtus,” dating 1592, is a live- 
lier description of the flood of ballads which rained upon England in 
this period: he cries, “ Every red-nosed rhymester is an author. .. . 
Scarce a cat can look out of a gutter, but out starts a half-penny 
chronicler and presently a proper new ballet of a strange sight is 
indited.” | 

Perhaps I can fitly conclude this sketch of the popularity of music 
in Shakspere’s time with a remark made in “ Will Summer’s Last Will 
and Testament,” by Nash, a contemporary writer. 

It seems that a package of lute-strings was a customary present 
from a gallant to a young lady in that time; and it therefore shows the 
public favor towards music in general and the lute in particular when 
we find Nash’s character here recording, “I knew one that ran in debt 
in the space of four or five years above fourteen thousand pounds in 


lute-strings and grey paper.” 
It is interesting, by the way,—before I leave this theme,—to ask 
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the question: Why is it that, while Englishmen have shown in all. ages 
a genuine love for music, and while the science of music was studied, 
and the art cultivated, by scores of men possessing great abilities in 
the sixteenth century and since,—we have never yet en a single 
great English composer of music? 

Without stopping to answer this question,—indeed, I do not know 
how to answer it,—perhaps it will be of interest to compare it with a 
similar question regarding women. We all know with what enthusias- 
tic, even religious, devotion women have loved music in all ages, and par- 
ticularly in this age; one may almost say music would have perished 
but for the active sympathy of women for the art and its artists; and 
we all know, further, what brilliant heights of excellence have been 
attained by women as executive musicians, both in vocal and instru- 
mental kinds; yet no woman has ever yet composed any great music. 

Perhaps the solution of both these questions is simply that never 
yet is not never at all. 

But having now established the musical character of the age in 
which Shakspere lived, in general, I go on further to say that I find 
Shakspere, in particular, a special adorer of music. I have counted 
one hundred and sixty-seven references to music in his plays, nearly all 
of which betray the tone of a passionate lover of the art. Not only 
so, but I find occasionally little touches which give solid, if subtle, 
proof that the awful mystery of music had in a shadowy way dawned 
on Shakspere’s soul. A single line in that immortal scene between 
Lorenzo and Jessica in “ The Merchant of Venice” reveals this: 

‘“* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here we will sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica: Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubins: 

Such harmony is in immortal souls; 


But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


Jessica breaks in upon this high talk with this intuition: 


‘“* Jes. I am never merry when I hear sweet music.” 


Jessica here pierces quite near to the root of the matter, namely, 
to that infinite underfeeling of serious and illimitable desire which 
every one who knows music understands, and which no one who knows 
music will attempt to describe. It seems much that any hint of this 
should have dawned upon Shakspere, when we reflect that he died, 
poor soul! seventy years before Bach was born, a hundred and fifty 
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odd years before Beethoven was born; that he knew nothing of the 
orchestra; that, in short, he never heard anything that we would call 
great music. 

I find another subtle touch of this sort in that wonderful closing 
scene of the play of “Richard II.” The poor, fallen monarch in 
his lonesome room of the castle of Pomfret, where Bolingbroke has 
confined him, is meditating alone, at night, but a few moments be- 
fore his death. Presently the twanging of lutes and viols is heard 
in the darkness below his window; some faithful soul has come to 
sound up to him in this pathetic way that he has at least one friend 
left living. The current of his thought seizes upon the music and turns 
the stream of sound into its own sad direction. 


* Music do I hear? 
Ha, ha! keep time:—how sour sweet music is 
When time is broke and no proportion kept! 
So is it in the music of men’s lives. 

And here have I the daintiness of ear 

To check time broke in a disorder’d string; 
But, for the concord of my state and time, 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 

I wasted time, and now doth time waste me.” 


Reflecting, as I said, upon the fact that Shakspere died a century 
before the epoch of really great musica. art, I am struck with aston- 
ishment at the deep and almost adoring reverence for music which lies 
everywhere revealed through his writings. This astonishment, how- 
ever, is only part of a greater general problem; for, from this point 
of view, how strange seem all the stories of the power of music which 
come down to us from ancient times! The Greeks had scarcely any- 
thing that we would call music; they had no harmony, their instru- 
ments were weak in tone and limited in range, their melodies were 
crude and poor; yet what a cyclus of Greek stories about the wonders 
wrought with music, culminating in that strange fable of Orpheus, 
who could move trees, stones, and floods with his melodies! 

Again, even among a people so barbarous as the early Danes, it 
is related by Saxo Grammaticus that Eric, King of Denmark, having 
heard that a certain harper could cast men into all moods according 
to the tunes he played, desired the harper to play, and presently the 
harper played a fierce tune, under whose power the King became so 
enraged that he attacked even his friends standing about, and having 
no weapon killed several of them with his fist before he could be 
appeased by a change in the melody. 

Again, leaving the Indo-European peoples, and passing over to the 
great Semitic branch of the human race, I have somewhere read a gi- 
gantic old fable—I cannot now remember whether it was Rabbinical 
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or Mohammedan—that when God first moulded the body of Adam out 
of the clay, He laid it along the ground, and invited the soul to come 
and enter it; but the soul, upon first beholding the body, was dis- 
pleased and frightened at the cold and unsightly mass lying there on 
the earth; and the soul of Adam for a long time could not be induced 
to enter his body until finally the Angel Gabriel came and sat at the 
feet of the body and played on the flageolet a melody so ravishing that 
the soul straightway entered in at the mouth of the body, and Adam 
arose a perfect man. 

What a deep and beautiful commentary do these stories make on 
the mysterious reality of music, and on the mysterious growth of 
man, when we think that they were invented ages before the existence 
of any musical combinations which would sensibly affect the emotions 


of a modern hearer! 
END OF PART I. 


$ 
OUTLINES 


BY JOHN B. TABB 


FRAME me in thy love, as I 
() The landscape in the branches low, 
That none beneath the bending sky 
Our sylvan secret know; 


For ’tis of life the mystery, 

That wheresoe’er its fibres run, 
In time or in eternity, \ 

The many shape the one. 


3 
A ROADWAY 


BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


‘And prick themselves to haste with self-made goads, 
Unheeding as they struggle day by day 

If flowers be sweet or skies be blue or gray: 

For me, the lone, cool way by purling brooks, 

The solemn quiet of the woodland nooks, 

A song-bird somewhere trilling sadly gay, 

A pause to pick a flower beside the way. 


ET those who will stride on their barren roads 





A FAIR EXCHANGE 


By Will N. Harben 


Author of ‘Northern Georgia Sketches,’ ‘‘From Clue to Climax,” 
“‘Westerfelt,”” etc. 


$ 
TT" occupant of the room opened the window and looked out. 


The breeze from the Seine brought the general hum of the 

Latin Quarter—the spasmodic din of rattling wheels, blasts of 
tram-horns, the shrill cries of newsboys announcing the last edition of 
la Presse. 

It was the night of the day on which Carnot, the assassinated Presi- 
dent, was buried. A procession of men, women, and children bearing 
floral offerings from every city and hamlet in France had slowly fol- 
lowed the flag-draped funeral-car down the Rue de Rivoli and across 
the Seine to the Pantheon, passing between walls of staring humanity 
miles in length. 

As Paul Weatherford looked out upon the Boulevard St. Michel he 
saw two long rows of street-lights draped in black. 

“A suitable night,” he said. “If the President of this great Re- 
public can enter the Unknown unexpectedly, surely I can do so with my 
eyes open. I cannot possibly bear it any longer.” 

Turning from the window, he opened a drawer in his quaint Louis 
Quinze dressing-table and drew out a piece of rubber tubing about six 
feet in length. 

Just then there was a rap on the door. Quickly coiling the tubing 
under the pillow of his bed, Weatherford called out: 

“ Entrez.” 

It was the garcon. 

“ Monsieur est servi,” he announced, with a bow. 

“TI wish nothing; I will not dine,” replied the young man in the 
French of an American. “I am not well; but stay, Henri, move my 
lounge to that side under the gas. I wish to—to lie there and read.” 

Mutely the servant obeyed, and almost noiselessly, for the piece of 
furniture was not heavy and the polished floor was smooth as glass. 

“ And,” as Henri stood at the door, “bring me a candle. I may 
wish to write, and the gas is too far from the table.” 

“If Monsieur wishes I can place the table there under the gas,” 
suggested the garcgon, indicating a space at the head of the lounge. 
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“No, bring me a candle,” said Weatherford. 

Later when he heard the clatter of the servant’s wooden shoes in 
the corridor he went to. the threshold and took the candle from him. 
Then he closed the door as a thief might have done, for the gargon’s 
steps were still sounding on the stairs, and the fellow had good ears. 

Weatherford lighted the candle and placed it on the table; then 
he extinguished the gas and fastened one end of the rubber tube firmly _ 
over the burner. Pressing the open end of the tube between his fingers, 
he turned on the gas by way of experiment. 

“Ugh! it certainly runs freely enough,” he ejaculated. 

There was a step in the corridor—an uncertain, hesitating one. It 
was followed by a pause; then someone rapped on the door. Jerking 
down the tube and throwing it under the lounge, and turning off the 
gas, Weatherford stood erect. 

“ Entrez,” he said. 

The handle turned; the door groaned as someone pressed against 
it, but it remained closed. 

“ Pardonnez moi!” ejaculated Weatherford, as he turned the key, 
“‘ I—I forgot that it was locked.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said a young man on the threshold. “ Sur- 
prised to see me, I know, Weatherford. You needn’t go through the 
formality of a hand-shake; ] know how you feel. I didn’t come up to 
bore you with familiarity. You are the only American I have dared 
approach since my trouble got out. I wouldn’t have come, but I noticed 
your name on the register down in the office and saw that our rooms 
are directly opposite each other; besides, this is the most reckless day - 
I have had. It is all up with me.” 

“T am delighted to see you, Burlingame,” said Weatherford awk- 
wardly. “Of course I want to shake hands. Don’t think me such a 
beast as to go back on an old friend just because——” 

“ Because he is a thief,” finished the visitor as he touched Weather- 
ford’s hand carelessly and sat down in a chair near the window. 

“Don’t put it that way,” protested Weatherford. “I read it all in 
America two months ago, and I was awfully sorry for you. Although 
I have had my own troubles, I have thought of you and sympathized 
with you many times. I have always liked you. You have been a good 
friend of mine.” 

There was silence for a moment. Weatherford sat down on the 
lounge. Burlingame drew aside the lace curtain and looked out, his 
attention attracted by a group of street singers, who were chanting 
“Carnot au Pantheon,” which they read by candle-light from oo 
er sheets. 

“T knew you would at least despise the price that is on my head,” 
remarked the visitor, looking back into the room, “ and when, as I said, 
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I saw you were so near me, and so recently from my old home, I 
simply could not keep away.” . 

“TI am glad you came,” answered Weatherford, his thoughts wan- 
dering to the tube under the lounge. 

“T have come to care little for public opinion,” continued Bur- 
lingame. “ The last two months of dodging mankind, in all sorts of 
disguises, has made me beastly callous. However, I don’t mind telling 
you, Weatherford, that I can’t forget the old folks.” 

“TI was just thinking of your parents,” replied Weatherford. “I 
saw them four weeks ago.” 

“ They took it pretty hard, I know.” Burlingame made an attempt 
to hitch the heel of his right boot on to the rung of his chair, but failed 
to do so, and his leg shot out straight before him. 

“Pretty hard,” agreed Weatherford. “ You know it was only a 
week before your—your trouble that the town papers were full of your 
promotion, your wonderful luck in reaching such a high position of 
public responsibility over here. Your success seemed to be all your 
mother had to live for. Everywhere she went she showed newspaper 
mentions of you. She and your father celebrated their golden wedding 
that week. The whole State honored them. Then like a bolt from a 
clear sky ——” 

“ Came the news that London life had downed me, and that I had 
skipped with ten thousand pounds of public funds. Well, it is no lie, 
except that I did not take a penny with me. I had only enough left to 
cross the Channel third class. It had gone at Monte Carlo a month 
before the exposé. So my mother suffered ?” 

“She has wasted away till she is hardly more than skin and bone, 
Burlingame. Doctor Stone, who has been to see her often of late, told 
me that she would never have a moment’s rest till you or she dies. He 
says it is the awful expectancy of your arrest and imprisonment that is 
killing her.” 

“T know that,” answered Burlingame; “it would naturally be 80 
at her age. If I had died, she would have grown resigned to it in time, 
but so long as I”—Burlingame paused for a moment, and then began 
anew: “I was talking about that view of the matter with a French 
friend of mine—a sort of cold-blooded philosopher. He advised me, 
if I was really at the end of my rope, to kill myself for my mother’s 
sake, and if I wanted to live longer, to invent. some conclusive proof 
that I was dead. The latter idea struck me as a good one, but I have 
been unable to devise anything clever enough. You see I am fright- 
fully upset. I am, moreover, out of money, and am devilishly hard 
pushed.” 

“Money? I can-let you have what I have with me. I have a letter 
of credit. You are welcome to that. I have no need of it.” 
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Burlingame stared fixedly at his friend, and slowly eased the front 
legs of his chair down to the floor. He leaned forward. 

“TI don’t under—— What do you mean?” he asked in a tone of sup- 
pressed excitement. 

“T have my own trouble,” replied Weatherford. “ You think yours 
is great, but mine is greater, for it has actually driven me to—suicide.” 

“You don’t mean——” Burlingame stared fixedly, and seemed 
unable to formulate the conclusion of his remark. 

“ You remember Dora Chamberlain?” went on Weatherford. “ Yes, 
I know you do; she visited Alice Gardener at home. She is the only 
woman I ever cared for. I loved her more than life. She accepted me, 
Burlingame, and made me happy for six months, but now she is to 
marry an English cur with a title—a fellow she met in New York last 
winter. Her brother told me the news in London a week ago. Since 
then I have been trying to forget her. I can’t do it; life is a veritable 
hell to me; the—the other thing can’t possibly be any worse, and I 
am going to—try it.” 

“Tommy rot!” Burlingame ejaculated as he leaned back in his 
chair. He drew a deep breath and smiled indulgently. “I planned my 
end, but when it came to the sticking-point I didn’t have the grit. Try 
it, and you will see that you haven’t the nerve.” 

“You shall see,” answered Weatherford. “I have faced it just as 
long as I am going to. I have done everything under heaven to get 
relief. I ran down to Geneva; I made the tour du Lac; but the blue 
waters, the sunlight on far-off Mont Blanc, the interminable string of 
wearied tourists and their red guide-books maddened me—sickened me. 
I came back here yesterday and took passage on the Alta for New York. 
Here is my ticket already paid for; + are welcome to it—and my 
letter of credit; I have no use for them.” 

Burlingame took the papers and examined them silently in ‘the 
candle-light. 

“T know you will not try to hinder it,” added Weatherford—*“ you 
who are having such a tough time yourself.” - 

Burlingame retained the papers; his fingers seemed to caress them. 

“T would not hinder you, old man, if I were quite sure that your 
mind is wholly sound,” he said. “I am afraid you have thought of— 
of your disappointment till it has turned your brain a little. You are 
awfully thin, and you have heavy rings under your eyes.” 

“T know what I am doing,” answered Weatherford. “When you 
rapped I was getting ready to inhale gas through this.” (He reached 
under the lounge and took out the piece of rubber tubing.)  “ They say 
it is a painless death.” 

Burlingame put out his hand for the thing, but Weatherford placed 
it behind him. 
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“Don’t oppose me, Burlingame,” he said firmly. “ Besides, you 
say you want money, and I can’t give you mine if I live on, for I’d need 
it. The whole plan is in your favor, you see. With my ticket you might 
escape the police and hide in New York. They wouldn’t look for you 
there. You can draw money on the letter of credit anywhere. Identi- 
fication is not necessary.” 

Burlingame settled back in his chair. His face was deathly pale. 
An eager light had kindled in his eyes. 

“ You really think,” he said, “ that you have made up your mind ?” 

“TJ do, and it makes it easier to know that the act will help an old 
friend. You can take my place on the ship—you may assume my name 
if you like.” 

“T could not get out of Paris,” sighed Burlingame. “TI learned to- 
day that the police have traced me to this hotel. I think they are wait- 
ing for some additional information from London before making the 
arrest, but I really don’t believe they will hold off longer than to- 
morrow.” 

Paul Weatherford swung the tubing to and fro like a pendulum in 
his hands, his elbows on his knees. Suddenly he looked up. 

“T have an idea,” he exclaimed. “ You want the report to go back 
that you are dead; well, you and I do not look unlike each other. Our 
hair is the same color; we are about the same height and weight, and 
are both clean shaven. Now, if we were to change clothes, you could 
walk out of here as easily as I could. This white duck suit and yacht- 
ing cap of mine are odd looking. I have been a familiar figure about 
here all day; they would never catch on in the world; you’d have 
no trouble getting to the station. I will shut myself in your room, take 
the gas, and when the police find my body in your clothes they will bury 
me over here and the report that goes back home will be just what you 
want.” 

“ By Jove!” after that ejaculation Burlingame stared wordlessly. 

“ All my traps are in my cabin on the ship except that valise. You 
could take it with you. My bill here has been paid; the proprietor 
thinks I am to sail to-morrow afternoon. I really hope you won’t 
object.” 

Silence fell between the young men. The singing of a crowd of 
students in the Café d’Harcourt came in on a sudden breeze. It was 
followed by the rattling of beer-glasses on tables. 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” agreed Burlingame;- “but I say, let’s 
order the garcgon to bring up a cold bottle. I am awfully dry, and it 
is such a beastly job; I need a bracer.” 

“Oh, no, don’t do that!” protested Weatherford. “It has been 
pretty hard to screw up my courage to this, and—and it might ooze 
out if we got to drinking. If you were going to die, Burlingame, you 
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would not think of such things—it is because a future of some sort is 
stretching out before you. You have hope!” 

“T presume you are right,” answered Burlingame. 

“ Let’s go into your room,” proposed Weatherford, “I want to see 
if the gas is all right.” 

They crossed the corridor, Weatherford leading, the candle in his 
hand, the tubing coiled round his wrist. 

“ Just about the same,” he said as they entered the room. “The 
lounge is already under the gas. You’d better take out your valuables, 
but, of course, you must leave the larger things.” 

“JT won’t touch anything,” said Burlingame; “your things are all 
I'll need. Are you sure nothing will dissuade you?” 

“ Absolutely nothing, and the sooner it is over the better. It is 
after ten o’clock. Let’s change clothes.” Weatherford fastened one 
end of the tube over the tip of the gas-fixture as he spoke and allowed 
the other end to fall on the head of the lounge. He took off his coat 
and threw it on a chair by Burlingame; his necktie, trousers, and cap 
followed it. “ Hurry up, old man,” he said. “I want it over.” 

In a moment the two men had finished dressing. The transforma- 
tion of each was marvellous. 

“You have not shaved to-day,” remarked Weatherford. “I did 
this morning—better run ‘no risks—you could do it while I am in- 
haling the gas. You'll find everything in my room. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” repeated Burlingame. He went info Weatherford’s 
room, dipped a shaving-brush in a basin of water, and began to lather 
his face. He shaved with a steady hand. Ten minutes passed. Not a 
sound came from the room across the corridor. Then he detected a 
faint odor of gas. He blew out his candle and sat down in the dark, 
holding Weatherford’s valise between his knees. He felt cold all over. 
It occurred to him that he might now be pursued as the perpetrator of 
a greater crime than any of which he had ever been accused. 

His thoughts crossed the ocean. His parents would hear of the 
suicide. After all, he did not fancy anyone thinking he had met such 
a cowardly end—it would be an admission of guilt. Weatherford was, 
no doubt, already dead. If the gas were cut off and the window and 
door of his room were opened wide, and the window at the end of the 
corridor, the stiff breeze from the Seine would soon divest the floor of 
the odor, and if the tube were concealed, whoever found Weatherford 
would think death had resulted from heart-disease or some other 
natural cause. 

Burlingame rose and crossed the corridor with swift stealthiness. 
When he opened the door of his old room the gas almost stifled him, but 
he held his breath, ran to the gas, turned it off, and removed the tubing: 
This accomplished, he retreated to the corridor and opened the window 
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at the end of it. The wind was stronger than he thought. He felt a 
thrill of new life as he filled his lungs with it. It was rushing right 
through the gas-filled room. It would not be long before every trace of 
the odor would disappear. Then Burlingame’s knees began to shake, 
and he coiled the rubber tubing into a ring and thrust it into the bosom 
of his shirt. He went back to his room and took up Weatherford’s 
valise; but he decided that he would not be burdened with it. If he 
took it with him through the office the hall-porter or the clerk would 
know he was going and would want to bid him au revoir—the French 
were so courteous. No, they should think he was Weatherford going 
out for a walk. 

As he was about to pass the door of his old room he noticed that the 
odor of gas had almost disappeared. To make sure, he went in and felt 
Weatherford’s heart. It was still. 

Burlingame sauntered down three flights of stairs. He had to stop 
on the last landing, which overlooked the crowded office, for the coil 
of rubber tubing had unwound, and one end of it had shot out before 
him like the head of a snake. He thrust it back and went on. Henri 
was looking up at him. Burlingame glanced over the servant’s head 
indifferently, then his heart sank like a plummet. 

At the counter the clerk was in close conversation with two gend- 
armes. Then he remembered his disguise and passed them with an 
air of unconcern. He looked straight ahead through the open doors 
on to the Boulevard St. Michel. It was a mighty human serpent crawl- 
ing through the semi-darkness from the Seine to the Pantheon. 

“ He is in his room,” Burlingame heard the clerk say in an under- 
tone as he went by. “ We have kept a close watch as we agreed; his 
room is directly opposite that gentleman’s.” 

Burlingame felt their eyes on his back, but he did not look round. 
The next minute he had joined the swaying multitude and had wormed 
himself into the current moving towards the river. What a slow pace 
they kept! He wanted to run, but was wedged in on all sides; he 
was afraid to look behind him. 

He knew the station he was to take to reach the ship at South- 
ampton, but every omnibus that passed was full. He went by the 
ruins of the Hotel de Cluny, and then turned off into the Boulevard St. 
Germain. Fewer people were journeying towards the outskirts than 
were coming in, and he soon saw a vacant place on top of an omnibus. 
His knees shook as he mounted the narrow winding stair. After he had 
reached his seat he ventured to look back; then his breast swelled with 
joy; he was not pursued. 

Burlingame found all of Weatherford’s luggage in his state-room 
in the Alta late the next afternoon. He locked himself in and sat a 
long time looking at Weatherford’s things,—the patchwork of hotel 
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advertisements pasted on the bags, the large letters forming the name 
of the owner on the steamer trunk. 

A few minutes before the time for sailing Burlingame ventured on 
deck. The notice had been given for all to go ashore who were not 
booked for passage, and the sailors were raising the gang-plank to draw 
it in when a cry rose from the crowd on the wharf. 

A passenger was about to be left. It was a young man. He had 
been running. His face was red, and he was so breathless that he could 
not shout very loud. The sailors lowered the gang-plank. 

“Quick! Quick!” they cried warningly. 

The purser met him with out-stretched hand. 

“Have you taken passage?” he asked. 

“No, but I will do so,” panted the young man. 

Burlingame went back to his cabin and threw himself on one of the 
berths. The great ship was turning, her mighty sinews were straining 
and throbbing. The cries of farewell on the shores were dying out. 

Night came on. A cornet trilled a call for supper. Burlingame 
could have lighted his cabin by touching an electric button within 
reach of his hand, but the light would only have shown him Weather- 
ford’s things. 

There was a rap on the door. 

“Come in,” said Burlingame. Then he sat up bewildered, for the 
person who stood in the half-darkness at the door was the belated 
passenger. 

“T beg your pardon,” the new-comer began; “I was looking for— 
the purser told me—excuse me, but is this your cabin?” 

“It is,” answered Burlingame, as he touched the electric button and 
turned on the light. 

The young man’s glance wandered about the room and finally rested 
on the name on the steamer trunk. 

“ Ah, I see you have it with my friend!” he exclaimed. 

“ No, I am alone,” replied Burlingame. 

“ And your name is , 

“ Weatherford—Paul Weatherford.” 

The eyes of the belated passenger widened; the blood seemed to 
recede from his face as he stared fixedly at Burlingame. Then he bent 
to read the name and address on a visiting-card which had been tacked 
on top of the trunk. He drew himself up. 

“T believe something is wrong here,” he said. “ Paul Weatherford 
is a personal friend of mine. His handwriting is on that card. If you 
can explain, I—I think you had better do so at once.” 

“T have nothing to explain,” replied Burlingame doggedly. “I 
am waiting for you to leave my state-room,” 

“Tf you do not satisfy me that my friend has not met with foul play 
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at your hands,” said the belated passenger, “I shall have you arrested 
as soon as we land. I hold a letter from Weatherford saying he was to 
take passage by this boat. I find he is not here and that you are claim- 
ing his name and possessions. You see I have a right to demand an 
investigation. My name is Chamberlain.” — 

“ Chamberlain !” gasped Burlingame, and then he sank back on the 
sofa and found himself unable to meet the stranger’s glance. 

“Yes,” went on the new-comer, “ Chamberlain, the brother of the 
lady to whom Weatherford is engaged to be married, so you see I have 
a thorough right to investigate.” 

‘‘ T—I see,” said Burlingame; “but leave me. Take what steps you 
wish, but—leave me.” 

Without another word Chamberlain withdrew. 

_ For about two hours Burlingame lay motionless on the lounge. 
Finally he rose, divested his pockets of his papers and Weatherford’s, 
laid them where they would be seen, and went on deck. A few passen- 
gers sat in steamer-chairs wrapped in rugs; he passed them, went on 
to the stern of the ship, and leaned on the railing and looked down into 
the ocean. The twin screws were churning the water into white foam 
and leaving a gleaming track back towards the shores of England. Only 
a few stars were out. 

“Tt is all up with me!” he muttered. “I am at my rope’s end. 
I’d never like to acknowledge that I stood by and saw a friend die like 
that, and if I don’t tell the truth they will fasten the crime on me. 
Perhaps it is the same as murder, my not trying to prevent it, for he 
was really out of his mind. Poor devil! It looks as if that girl was 
true to him after all.” 

No one saw Burlingame climb over the railing. He hesitated even 
after he swung down the side of the ship, into the spray, but remem- 
bering what Dr. Stone had said about his mother’s disturbed condition 
of mind, he closed his mouth tightly and fell. 


Weatherford waked as if from a dream. The mid-day sun was 
shining in at his window, open from floor to ceiling, and he looked 
about him wonderingly, thinking that his room had been robbed. Then 
he noticed the clothes he wore and remembered all. Some one rapped 
at his door. 

“ Entrez,” he called out. 

It was Henri. 

“ Will Monsieur have café au lait or the regular déjeuner?” he 
asked. “ Monsieur has slept soundly. I have rapped three times.” 

“T wish nothing,” answered Weatherford, and as the garcon went 
away he sat up and looked round the room. His memory was more 
active now. At the last moment Burlingame had grown chicken- 
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hearted; he had turned off the gas, removed the rubber tubing, and 
opened the window in time to prevent asphyxiation. Dear, good Bur- 
lingame! Perhaps he was in the room across the corridor. 

Weatherford went to the door and rapped; there was no sound 
within. He turned the door-handle and entered. His valise was on 
the floor, the room vacant. The bed had not been used. 

On the table he saw some letters addressed to him. Henri had left 
them there that morning. One bore his name in the familiar hand- 
writing of Dora’s brother, Alfred Chamberlain, and was post-marked 
London. Weatherford tore it open. 

The letter ran: 


“ DEAR OLD MAN: I am sending letters and wiring in all 
directions, hoping to reach you somewhere in Europe. I have, 
through a misunderstanding, done you a great wrong. Dora 
is not engaged to that Englishman. I had heard a report, 
which has just been corrected,—it was a lie out of whole cloth, 
—that you had stated that you were marrying her for her 
fortune, and I made up the yarn about the Englishman to get 
even. The next day I heard of your despondent conduct at 
your hotel here, and then discovered my mistake, but I could 

* not see you before you left. For God’s sake, forgive me. Dora 
loves you. I have a dozen letters for you from her. Let me 


know where to send them. 
“ Hastily, your friend, 
“ALFRED CHAMBERLAIN.” 


Weatherford stood with quickly beating heart, his whole being aglow 
with new life. There was a sound of heavy footsteps in the corridor. 
Weatherford quickly closed the door. As he did so he caught a glimpse 
of the hall-porter and two gendarmes. 

“This is his apartment,” - heard the hall-porter say. “ Henri 
saw him here only a minute ago.” 

The three men entered the room Weatherford had just left. He 
knew they were seeking Burlingame, and he listened breathlessly at 
the keyhole. In a moment the policemen and the hall-porter came out. 

“ Yes,” said one of them, “ he escaped from the window. He must 
have crossed on the roof to the alley in the rear.” 

When they had gone, Weatherford opened his valise and took out 
another suit of clothes and put it on. Then he went downstairs. 

“Tt is a frightful muddle,” he said; “but I’m glad it helped poor 
Burly to escape. He is safe on the ocean by this time.” 


* 





THE SEAL OF SILENCE 
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ENTON was to sail for Europe the following morning. 
LD He had announced that his last evening in America 
would be entirely taken up with packing. With that excuse 
he had refused divers invitations to farewell suppers. 

Yet half-a-dozen men from the office, happening around unex- 
pectedly at the “ Tarascon” apartment-house to wish him bon-voyage, 
found his rooms in order and his trunks all packed, and found Denton 
himself seated reading in the apartment’s one remaining chair. 

He received his unannounced visitors civilly enough, and explained 
that his packing had taken less time than he had expected, which 
accounted for his present idleness. 

The men seated themselves wherever they could find room, whether 
on trunks, tables, or strapped boxes. 

The talk turned in a few minutes to Barret’s newest story. 

While his six companions listened envyingly, the writer outlined 
the plot of this story of his. 

“It’s almost identical with a short story of Balzac’s,” commented 
Denton when the recital was finished. 

“TI never read a line of Balzac’s,” returned Barret stiffly. “If 
there’s any resemblance, it’s accidental. If I——” 

He was interrupted by a swift, rustling sound outside the door. 

Now, the “ Tarascon” is a bachelor apartment-house, and the rustle of 
skirts there is a sound uncommon enough to make men pause to listen. 

The knob was quickly turned, and the door opened and shut again 
before the men could catch their breath. 

Leaning against the closed door and facing them stood a girl. She 
was dressed with elaborate plainness, but bore the word “ thorough- 
bred” stamped on every feature of her flushed, frightened face, on 
every curve of her slender, trembling figure. 

She stood there aghast at sight of the six men. They returned her 
stare in a dazed fashion. Then her eyes met Barret’s and she went 
pale as death. 

Denton, attracted by the sudden silence, glanced up, taking the 
cigar from his lips as he did so. 
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“ Oh,” he said indifferently, “ you’ve come about the wash? That’s 
all right. Your mother called for it an hour ago. I paid her. Good- 
night.” , 

Then, without a word, she left the room. 

Barret, since his first glimpse of her, had sat, open-mouthed, 
staring into her face. Now he turned slowly and looked at Denton. 

The latter met his gaze carelessly and resumed the subject they had 
been discussing when the girl’s sudden entrance had checked them. 

“ Yes,” he said, “that story of yours, Barret, is a dead steal from 
Balzac. You make a mistake in not reading Balzac. He is the 
greatest author of the century, bar none. Did any of you men ever 
read his story, ‘The Seal of Silence’ ?” 

“ Balzac never wrote a story by that name,” objected Carter. “I’ve 
read every line he ever wrote.” 

Barret again opened his lips to speak; but Denton, in the same 
careless voice, cut in ahead of him: 

‘I never saw the story in any of his collected works. I ran across 
it by chance, years ago, in an old magazine. Perhaps the title was 
changed in translation. That visit of my washerwoman’s daughter 
reminded me of it.” 

“What had Miss—the—the washerwoman’s daughter to do with 
it?” asked Barret in a stifled voice. 

“ Only that it happened to be so much like a scene in ‘The Seal 
of Silence.’ Here’s the idea of Balzac’s story: A young Parisian 
named Duval is about to sail for America. He loves Eugénie Fariche, 
the daughter of a wealthy Countess. Duval is a poor hack-writer, 
and no match for a rich girl. But they become secretly engaged. The 
old Countess learns of the engagement and forbids Duval the house. 
He is about to sail for America, as I said. He may be absent for 
years. He and Eugénie may never meet again. He has no chance to 
see her once more at her home. So the lovers decide on a step that 
neither would have dared in cold blood. The scheme is this: The night - 
before Duval sails, Eugénie is to slip away from home with her maid 
(whom they have bribed) under pretext of going to visit an old school- 
friend. She is to come unobserved to Duval’s rooms (her maid coming 
along to play propriety) and bid him farewell. A sentimental, foolish 
plan, if you like. But lovers who are to be parted for years are apt 
to be foolish and sentimental. You see, she loved him, Barret. She 
loved him with all her heart. 

“The interview would last barely five minutes, and then she would 
return home. Surely it was a slight sacrifice to make for the man 
who was going to lose her—perhaps forever.” 

‘Where does the washerwoman element come in?” asked Van Loo, 
who began to feel bored. 
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“Tm coming to that. Now, as Duval sat waiting for her, in came 
a lot of men he knew to wish him good-luck on his voyage,—just as 
you chaps came here to-night. Among them, Barret, was a man she 
knew. His name was Belfontaine. He was an old friend of hers, and 
a constant visitor at the Countess’s house. He knew nothing, of 
course, of Eugénie’s engagement to Duval.” 

“Well?” asked Barret in the same stifled voice. 

“Well,” resumed Denton, lighting another cigar, “the men were 
loafing around Duval’s room, talking, when suddenly in came Eugénie. 
She had left her maid in the hall and had come in alone—to confront 
a roomful of men. She just stood still a second, panting with terror. 
She saw Belfontaine and knew he recognized her. If he once let out the 
secret of her presence there she was disgraced forever. The visit was 
innocence itself; but the whole world would condemn her unheard.” 

“How did she get out of it? What did Bel—what’s-his-name— 
do?” 

“Before Belfontaine could say a word, Duval used almost the 
same words I did to that washerwoman’s girl to-night. He asked if 
she had come for the wash, or some such question, and sent her away, 
leaving the other men to believe she was really some working-girl.” 

“ And Belfontaine?” asked Van Loo. 

Denton laughed. 

“Why,” he said, “that’s the very point of the whole story; and 
that’s just where this miserable memory of mine fails me. I don’t 
remember what Belfontaine did. You see, Eugénie’s safety, her whole 
future, hung on Belfontaine. All the other men present were strangers 
to her. But Belfontaine was a different proposition. Why, Barret, the 
poor girl’s life lay in the hollow of his hand. He could blast her repu- 
tation and bring shame on an honored family. Her parents were friends 
of his. Would he curse her and her family for all time by telling that 
she came by stealth to a man’s rooms? Would he do such a thing as 
that? What could he gain by it? If some good angel could have shown 
him the truth about her visit, even as—as the story shows it, wouldn’t 
he be the lowest cur on earth to betray her secret ?” 

Denton’s voice had lost its habitual carelessness and there was a 
ring of genuine appeal in it. 

“Tl tell you what Belfontaine did,” suddenly announced Barret. 

“What! Do you-——” 

“Yes. I remember the story perfectly now. I must have read it 
in the same magazine that Denton did. I suppose, Denton, the maga- 
zine may have been lying about your rooms somewhere and I picked 
it up.” 

“No doubt, no doubt!” assented his host eagerly. “ And I-—— 

“ What did the man do?” broke in Van Loo. 
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Barret sat silent a moment before continuing. His face was very 
white, and there were in it lines that had not shown earlier in the 
evening. He was looking out of the high window, across the city. 

“You forgot one point in the ‘ Seal of Silence,’ Denton,” he began 
at last, his eyes wandering over the distant river-lights as he spoke. 
“Or perhaps you never grasped the point at all: Belfontaine loved 
Eugénie.” 

Denton started, then tried to cover his confusion with a laugh. 

“He loved her,” went on Barret. “They had been friends all 
their lives, and from childhood he had worshipped her. She knew 
nothing of his love. He had tried to succeed in life with the wild 
hope of winning her. Then came that horrible evening when he met 
her face to face at Duval’s rooms. He knew nothing, at first, of her 
motive for coming there. All he knew was that his idol and his life- 
hopes lay crushed in the dust. Then Duval found a means of telling 
him the whole truth, and he——” 

“ And he——” echoed Denton. 

“Say,” broke in Carter, “this is a fake story from first to last. 
I’ve read Balzac’s works from beginning to end, and he never wrote a 
story on such lines. The plot, the style, the handling, are utterly ~ 
unlike Balzac. I believe it’s a story Denton made up, and that he told 
it to us by way of ‘ trying it on the dog’ before sending it to a magazine. 
And I believe Barrett knows it’s a fake too, and is just trying to help 
Denton out.” 

“ Pardon me,” remarked Barret, “but I happen to know it is not 
a ‘ fake,’ as you call it.” 

“Well, then,” said Carter triumphantly as the men rose to go, 
“how do you reconcile your knowledge of the story with what you said 
half an hour ago about never having read anything of Balzac’s?” 

Laughing to think how easily he had detected the fraud and routed 
his foe, Carter shook hands with Denton and left the room without 
waiting for Barret’s reply. The others trooped out after him, Barret 
going last of all. 

Barret turned as he reached the door-way. For a moment he and 
Denton stood face to face. 

“Duval was a cad—a miserable, contemptible cad, Denton,” he 
said slowly, “to permit a girl he loved to take such a terrible risk.” 

Denton bowed his head in silence. Then he stretched out his hand 
appealingly towards the departing guest. 

“But Belfontaine—what did Belfontaine do?” he implored. 

Barret ignored the proffered hand. 

“ Belfontaine?” he replied. “Why, he kept silence. What else 
should hé do? But, of course, it was hard for a cur like Duval to 
understand that. Good-night, Denton. Bon-voyage!” 
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EE how it has prospered, this English tongue of ours: In the days 
S when Alfred the Great labored for the good of his people in his 
little Kingdom of Wessex, but a few hundred thousands spoke 
apgeien t English, which then consisted of a congeries of Low 
English Dutch dialects, unknown outside the island. Then the 
Literature. imperious Elizabeth reigned. Scarce three millions 
(Loudontown itself has double this to-day!) acknowl- 
edged her masculine rule, and many of these were not of English 
speech; while to many more in the north and west who heard it or 
essayed to read it, the literary London dialect in which Shakespeare 
garbed his plays was barely intelligible. But under Elizabeth’s patron- 
age began that long line of intrepid explorers who have since carried 
the rampant lion and the stars and stripes to the uttermost corners of 
the earth. “And now English, with no essential differences, is the 
mother tongue of more than a hundred and twenty millions of men and 
women, scattered over all the quarters of the planet. English is be- 
coming more and more the language of commerce among men of all 
kindreds. And the writings of English authors, now read and studied 
by the educated of all races, are an element of culture in every civilized 
country.” . . . “It is no dream indeed that the other sheaves have 
made obeisance to our sheaf; Shakespeare is not the only Englishman 
who has won the willing homage of the world.” 

But English literature had begun generations before Alfred took 
up the sceptre, and in the fourteen hundred years since the tiny stream 
first began to trickle its way down the ages, the great English library 
has been steadily growing, until to-day British and American publi- 
cations multiply by the thousands of volumes every year, and the tiny 
stream has become a swelling flood that threatens to engulf even the 
stoutest swimmer. 

Fortunately, however, the greater number of these may be placed 
unhesitatingly under the head of “ books that are no books, literature 
that does not deserve the name, poems that are not poetry, prose that is 
a mere weste of weary words,” and so may be brushed aside as being 
without part or lot in our national inheritance and hence of no con- 
cern. Still, with all deductions made, of the English books new and 
old that it is worth our while to know or to know about, ‘there- are 
many more than would suffice for a lifetime of hard reading, and yearly 
the need for an approved mentor, a comprehensive guide, becomes 
more urgent. And such a guide it was that Dr. Robert Chambers 
designed to supply when, just sixty years ago, he planned and executed 
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the “Cyclopedia of English Literature.” Revised several times and 
brought down to date, it has been reprinted time and again; but, as 
the editor of the present edition puts it, “a keener interest in our older 
literature and a fuller knowledge of it, new facts, new theories, and 
new light on a thousand points, the increasing supply of new materials 
for selection, the continued activity of accepted authors, the rise of new 
and brilliant stars, and all that is implied in the unabated continuity 
of the literary life of the nation, have rendered necessary a much more 
thorough-going revision and reconstruction ; a completely new edition is 
imperatively demanded.” 

Stated as simply as possible, the “ Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture” aims to supply, not a complete resumé of literature, not a substi- 
tute for a study of the works themselves, but a series of illustrative 
extracts, which shall do but little more than whet the appetite of the 
reader for an extended acquaintance with works of whose very existence, 
perhaps, he has been in ignorance, and shall at the same time give him 
an elementary knowledge of the author and the times in which he lived 
and wrote. The first volume, for instance, is divided into sections con- 
cerning “ From the Beginnings till after the Norman Conquest,” “ Mid- 
dle English Literature,” “ Renaissance and Reformation,” “ Scottish 
Literature,” “ Elizabethan and Jacobean Literature,” “ Scottish Litera- 
ture—James VI. to the Civil War,” “ The Ballads: Scottish and Eng- 
lish,” “The Civil War and the Commonwealth—the Puritan Move- 
ment,” “The Restoration,” “ Scottish Literature from the Civil War 
On,” and “ Welsh, Irish, and Colonial Contributions.” Each section 
is prefaced by a historical and critical summary of the period it com- 
prehends, and contains extracts from the works of the representative 
writers of that period, with a biographical and critical sketch for 
each, to a total of more than four hundred. A prominent man of letters 
has lent his aid in the editing of the book, and every article comes from 
an authoritative pen, every quotation has been chosen by an expert. 
The scholarship enlisted for the work is amply attested by the outstand- 
ing names in the first volume: The initial section is under the charge 
of Dr. Stopford A. Brooke; A. W. Pollard takes -“ Middle English 
Literature,” writing on “ Chaucer,” “ William Caxton,” “The English 
Bible,” etc.; “Elizabethan and Jacobean Literature” bears the signa- 
ture of Edmund Gosse; Sidney Lee writes on “ William Shakespeare,” 
Andrew Lang has had a hand in the section on “ Ballads: Scottish and 
English,” and A. H. Bullen has contributed the article on “ The Res- 
toration.” 

That such a work has many uses is evident on the-face of it. For 
sixty years it has held its place as the best of its kind, and the recent 
revision has but strengthened its usefulness. No better introduction 
to a study of English literature could be devised, because the manner of 
its arrangement—the writers of a given period or class being grouped 
together, while the groups are arranged chronologically—renders it 
possible to get a conspectus of the writings and writers of any specified 
group, and the turning of a few dozen pages forward or backward places 
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the specified group in chronological relation with those that preceded 
or succeeded it. As an adjunct to class-work study of literature, 
whether in school or college, or as the basic text-book for such study, 
the “ Cyclopedia of English Literature” finds one of its broadest fields ; 
in the same way, the individual student or reader will find his literary 
outlook incalculably broadened by a perusal of its pages; and even as 2 
book for desultory reading here and there it may well take the place of 
the raft of printed waste-paper that cumbers our tables. 

Enlarged by fifty per cent. over previous editions, the “ Cyclo- 
pedia” now comprises three imperial octavo volumes, containing 
in all about twenty-five hundred pages, handsomely bound in cloth. 
The illustrations are very numerous, comprising portraits (such as the 
Chandos Shakespeare) and reproductions of pages of famous manu- 
scripts and printed books. 


> 


“ EpucaTIon is the effort of society to impress its ideals upon the 
thought and activity of the young. It is, therefore, both a result and a 
cause: a result, because every type of civilization pro- 
duces its own peculiar type of education; a cause, in 
that it tends to maintain and promote the form of 
social life in which it originated. It conserves the mental achievements 
of the past, and progresses with the expanding life of nations and the 


History of 
Education. 


race.” 

Thus Mr. E. L. Kemp states the thesis which he so ably elucidates 
in his “ History of Education,” a compact and handy volume of nearly 
four hundred pages, divided into thirty chapters, which in their turn 
are grouped into six parts,—viz., The Oriental Nations, The Classical 
Nations, Early and Medieval Christian Education, Period of Su- 
premacy of Pagan Classic Literature, The Eighteenth Century—A 
Period of Transition, and The Nineteenth Century—Humane Educa- 
tion. His chapters include summaries of education in China, India, 
Persia, Egypt, the Semitic Races, Greece, and Rome; the Founder of 
Christianity, Early Christian Education, Monastic Education, New 
Educational Forces, and the Rise of the Universities; the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, the Jesuits, the Innovators of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries; Jean Jacques Rousseau and other influences of 
the eighteenth century; and the multiform phases of the educational 
movement in the United States and Europe during the century just 
past. A Bibliography and an Index complete the volume. 

Designed, as the author says, to be “such a presentation of the 
most important events in the history of education as shall keep con- 
stantly before the student’s mind the true character of its evolution, 
and, particularly, enable him to understand the genesis and nature of 
existing institutions, principles, and methods,” the volume states these 
events and facts concisely and comprehensively. The author writes 
from a full knowledge of his subject, a knowledge derived from a thor- 
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ough study of the original sources of the topics he discusses. His work 
thus becomes an important introduction for the younger student to the 
rich and wide field of educational history. 

Mr. Kemp has had exceptional opportunities for the study of his 
subject, and his authority to speak concerning matters educational is 
evidenced by the fact that he holds the chair of Pedagogy in the Penn- 
sylvania State Normal School. His volume is the third in the notable 
Lippincott Educational Series, and has a preface by Dr. Martin L. 
Brumbaugh, editor of the Series, who now holds the post of Com- 
missioner of Cducation for Porto Rico. 


¥ 


Mr. J. Morcan Rawtins, well known to educators as the writer 
of the Lippincott Arithmetics, is also the author of this “ Elementary 
Algebra.” His latest volume has a strongly-marked 
practical nature, which well fits it for use either in 
the class-room or for private instruction. The sub- 
ject is logically developed from the most elementary definitions through 
Quadratics, Ratio and Proportion, Progressions, and the Binomial 
Theorem, with a comprehensive General Review, and an exhaustive col- 
lection of Miscellaneous Problems and Exercises, many of which are 
taken from the entrance examination papers of Yale, Vassar, Lafayette, 
Bryn Mawr, and other colleges, and the examinations for teacher’s 
certificate in various States. Mr. Rawlins is to be congratulated on 
the worth of his volume. 


Elementary 
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A MosT ingenious and diverting tale is this, the latest of Mrs. B. 
M. Croker’s novels. As is usual with Mrs. Croker, it is a tale of the 
India of to-day; but more than this, it deals very 
largely with the Eurasian (or half-caste) life, a phase 
of India none too well known. Pamela Ferrars, going out to India to 
marry a childhood love, finds on her arrival that she has been deceived 
—that the photograph her fiancé sent her was in reality a portrait of 
his cousin, and that even the letters she has been so glad to receive 
were written by the hand of another; worse than this, the man she 
has promised to marry, instead of being the gentleman the photograph 
and letters proclaimed him to be, is a weak wretch, who has tried to 
inveigle Pamela to marry him to reform him. To her credit be it 
said, she has courage to break the engagement, and her subsequent 
life as an unprotected wage-earner in the great Indian Empire supplies 
Mrs. Croker with her theme. As nurse in a plague camp, as house- 
keeper in a Eurasian boarding-house, finally as governess to young 
native Indian royalty, Pamela’s adventures are many and varied, and 
the reader will be inclined to wish her all happiness with the man of 
her heart at the end of the tale. “The Cat’s Paw” is the current 
number of our Series of Select Novels, and may be had in paper and 
cloth bindings. 


The Cat’s Paw. 
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